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From One Sentence To Millions 





On Marcu 10, 1876, a single sen- 
tence was heard over the tele- 
phone. Now, after half a century, 
$0,000,000 conversations are 
heard each day. 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor, was 
the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments had 
been tested by sounds and single 
words; the patent had been 
granted; the principle was estab- 
lished from which a world of tele- 
phones has since resulted. But 
at that time the telephone had 
not proved its practical useful- 
ness—its power to command. 


Bell’s words, electrically trans- 
mitted over a wire, brought his 
assistant from another part of the 
building. And with his coming, 
the telephone became a dynamic 
factor in human affairs. 

Since that first call untold mil- 
lions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels of 
great industrial enterprises have 
turned at its commands. Every- 
thing that man.can say to man 
has been carried to a distance over 
its wires and the thoughts and 
actions of nations have been 
influenced through its use. 
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BELL (a) SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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OUR 
MARCH CONTRIBUTORS 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell will be remem- 
bered for her splendid poetry and her 
most wonderful book, “The White 
Stone.” You will carry the tinkle of the 
Egyptian bracelets with you for many 
weeks—maybe months . . maybe . . Our 
gratitude to the author is inexpressible. 


Charles Caldwell Dobie gives us for 
this issue a fantasy called The Immor- 
tals. Mr. Dobie is well known about 
the bay district and of course known 
throughout the East. He is the winner 
of the Harper short story prize last 
year. Space prohibits mentioning all he 
has done. 


Sara Bard Field and Col. E. 8. Wood 
are both poets of note and you will en- 
joy their work. 
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To Lisa In the Spring 


HE is a bough of apple bloom, 
Rounding firm fruit from rosy snow; 
With deep roots steadfast in rich gloom, 
She sways to all the winds that blow. 


Swaying, she hears the soft South Wind; 
Listens to the North Wind’s Arctic cry; 
East Wind and West confide in her. 

She knows how earth’s four corners lie. 


She moves in a long curve of sun, 
Feet in cool grass, head in wide blue— 
And sudden tempers of the Spring 
With stinging lash of rain-drops, too. 


O rippled lilt of leafen laugh 
And tender liquid-amber shade; 
The slender body, like a staff, 
Held to the crippled passer’s aid. 


Under the flower-cloud of her cloak 
What fluttering of restless wings, 
Humming of bees, small tree-toad croak! 
What nests of naked, new-born things. 


Yet lightly lifts her laden arm. 

When darkness plucks the evening rose, 
She counts the stars without alarm, 
Swaying to every wind that blows. 


Sara Bard Field 
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The West of Yesterday and Today 


HE WILD WEST, the West of 

Mark Twain, of Bret Harte, and 

of “Buffalo Bill,” of bad In- 
Indians; the West of the thud of 
horses’ hoofs and of cowboys’ yells has 
passed. The great open spaces are now 
practically all filled up, but whe of the 
reading public can be made to believe 
this? Should the Magazines of the Real 
West not revolt again the hash pub- 
lished by Eastern magazines which 
are supposed to be Western? If 
a census was taken of the editors of 
Western magazines of Western pub- 
lishing houses and a little inside infor- 
mation included in the data, how many 
of these editors would be Westerners? 
How many of them would be qualified 
to say what is WEST? Westerners 
should band together and demand that 
we be represented as “up to the min- 
ute” . . . real human beings. 

Yes, individually we are different from 
the Eastener, distinctive in this individ- 
ualism, not all sage brush, illiterate ren- 
egades, people without vision. Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain delighted in 
giving the people moment topics, life as 























By B. Vircinia Lee 


it was lived at that time; the time Bret 
Harte was a shot-gun messenger for stage 
coaches from Del Norte to Trinity 
County. But time does strange things. 
It has changed the back-bone of hills of 
San Francisco to twinkling lights of 
life—pulsating dwellings. The Pony 
Express has long been surpassed by 
faster transportation. The well-oiled 
machinery of progress has drawn a heavy 
fog about the name of Johnny Fray, 
who at the age of 20, on the morning 
of April 3, 1860, leaped on the back 
of a black pony at St. Joseph and rode 
westward. And there was Harry Roff, 
another youth, who sat restlessly in his 
saddle in Sacramento, waiting the shot 
at 5 a. m. which sent him eastward. 
Yes, that mysterious time when the 
“Phantom of the Desert” rode forth has 
gone. Gone is the day when the popu- 
lation rode out over a dusty road to 
meet the coming wonder! Yet we can 
still thrill to the tales of the little rider 
who came like a meteor on his blooded 
charger, under whip and spur, making 





not the slightest halt to greet his visi- 
tors. We can still go with our fancy 
into unpopulated districts, escape In- 
dians, ford rivers, ride horses, breathe 
dust and chew tobacco and cuss and 
drink and make again the West which 
is already made . . . but remember it 
is not the West of today. It is of the 
past. 

Never was such a glorious cultural 
refinement as that which followed the 
period of the Gold Rush. The men of 
that time had something fine within 
them. What made them come WEST? 
To break the barriers of their existence; 
to obtain that which would enable them 
to express their finer senses; that which 
would allow them to give to their fami- 
lies the best there was . . . and so they 
did! 

The men of ’49 became in later days 
the men of business in California, men 
of the government, instigators of public 
art galleries, of parks, of boulevards, 
of progress, civilization, of education. 
Study your history, see what the WEST 
is really made of. 

Time has changed these things. Take 


Time was when the town crowded 
down to welcome the incoming mail 
steamer as it did the first Pony Ex- 


press Rider in 1860. 
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The time of Buffalo Bill still holds a thrill but has it not passed into broad fields 
of low valleys? 


Columbia, California, of the old Bret 
Harte country. In 1850 Columbia was 
a brave, and boisterous city of 16,000 
people of which perhaps ten or twelve 
were women. Today nothing is left of 
Columbia but a tradition and the great 
iron doors that closed the buildings, 
green with age but still strong, which 
are hasped with massive bars. 

Romance—yes, much. These same 
doors probably cost up into the hundreds 
of dollars and were, of course, brought 
around the horn from Boston. Yes, Bos- 
ton of refinement, Boston of the effete. 
Ask yourself why these things were 
bought. A monument to future pros- 
perity as well as a record of the hazards 
of the time. At that time the stores all 
had them, even the dwellings used them, 
but the West of today sees them rusted, 
sees rotting adobe walls supporting these 
iron sheets behind which gold of the 
olden days was weighed out by the mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The end of the rainbow trail where 
the pot of gold was found deep amid 
the granite crags; where rough men 
gathered and made romance while they 





took millions from the rougher earth. 
The Bret Harte and Mark Twain coun- 
try, the locale which colored their stories, 
the wide, warm, mountain country again 
smells of tarweed and chaparral that 
has grown over the mountains where 
the miners once washed away the earth 
in their search for gold. 

Columbia had her influx. Here came 
men, made their fortunes, or failed and 
departed; once the third greatest city 
of California. Some stayed and are still 
there, 300 people, three hundred people 
who live in dreams of the past. The 
city now? Interesting? Food for West- 
ern stories? We ask our Western- 
Eastern publications! 

We read no stories of Tom Conlin 
over whose scales passed between $60,- 
000,000 and $70,000,000 worth of gold 
dust. There is a story of the Old West 
in the amount of gold which was car- 
ried away unweighed. The old scales 
are there and the old Wells Fargo build- 
ing from which went the precious cargo 
always guarded by the shot-gun mes- 
sengers. And there is still hanging to 
the trees and adobe walls and iron doors 
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the story of the $10,000 nugget which 
Conlin himself weighed. 

Here in the midst of the old Bret 
Harte country is Columbia, a village 
of sharp contrast to the modern indus- 
trial and commercial city of the West 
of today. 

Stretching over the hills from Stock- 
ton lies that country of the Stanislaus 
River where Bret Harte’s famous so- 
ciety met, and over in here lies Melones, 
Jackass Hill from which Mark Twain 
set forth for his prospecting trip. Slum- 
gullion is not to be forgotten and Roar- 
ing Camp still holds the spirit of “Cher- 
okee Sal’ and Sandy Tipton. And over 
the rest linger the shades of Mr. Oak- 
hurst and Tom Simpson. Tuttletown 
Sonora, Squabble Town, Poverty Hill, 
Black Leg Gulch, Coarse Gold, Chinese 
Camp, Big Oak Flat, Buck Meadows 
and Angel’s all have a tale for our West- 
ern-Eastern magazines, but it is of the 
past ! 

Were not these same towns immor- 
talized by these Western authors who 
depicted life as it was, so that they will 
never die? Can we of today not picture 
the West as it is to immortalize it for 
the time to come? 

Nothing is left of this thriving West 
of the 50’s but a few signs of traditions. 
True, the old mines still are being 
mined, but how? We ask you to study 
the improvements, the people who work 
them, how they are worked, where these 
people live? It is a story told in a far 
different language than that used in the 
Western-Eastern publications. 

If the West is to be depicted as the 
West of the olden days, let it be as 
from the lips of those inhabitants of 
such places now land marks of the coun- 
try. Truly California’s gold of this re- 
gion lies in the memories kept green in 
the tales of men known to all. But if 
it is to be the West of today, it will 
speak of a silent country, of pink ging- 
ham aprons, of contentment sunny with 
pear orchards which spread fanwise 
across the tops of the hills, pear or- 
chards that are loaded down with new 
gold for old places. 
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are mountains, there you will find 

freedom! Let us add that where you 
have trails and winding roadways along, 
there you will find joyousness and rug- 
ged well-being! 

America, especially the western slopes, 
between the highlands of the Sierra and 
the sanded coves that etch the Pacific 
Ocean, remains the mecca of alpen 
stocks and hob nails for all time. So 
universal is hiking that it seems there 
are certain balmy days when the whole 
“World and his Wife” are out break- 
ing trail for somewhere or other—and 
this is as it should be, for hiking is the 
most. simple and exhilarating exercise 
that may be enjoyed, and the most 
healthful. It scatters mental cobwebs to 
the four winds—it drives away the petty 
worries that beset the housebound mor- 
tal—the freshest winds are yours for the 
mere breathing, and the most glorious of 
Nature’s pictures are hung far and wide, 
awaiting only your coming! 

Probably nowhere is hiking more 
splendidly popular than in California. 
Here all trails lead toward some scenic 
treasure, a glimpse of which is worth 
a full day’s marching. To the seasoned 
hiker whose hob-nailed boots unerringly 
lead him over the more strenuous, hard- 
packed trails each week-end, no trail is 
a hardship even though at times progress 
becomes a matter of successive slipping, 
sliding, and scramble! It’s all part of 
the day’s march, and more than worth 
while. A good hiker is invariably a 
good soldier! 

With skylines beckoning like irresisti- 
ble sirens, and the tangy ocean winds 
filling one’s lungs, hiking on the western 
edge of the great American continent is 
pure joy. Stony-hearted and fossilized 


I: HAS been said that where there 


must be he who can resist the lure of 
an open trail. 

More and more the people are turning 
toward the great panorama of Outdoors 
It is the 


for pleasure and inspiration. 





Trail Ends 


By Cristet HAstTINGs 


trend of the times and bespeaks well for 
the future. 

So complicated and interlaced lies the 
great network of trails everywhere, let 
us consider what is probably the most 
familiar region for many of us, as typi- 
cal of hiking and hikers everywhere— 
that glorious country which flares all 
about the northern shorelines of San 
Francisco Bay—the County of Marin, 
with Mt. Tamalpais as the lofty hub of 
trail ends. This well-beloved region of- 


Bolinas Bay and the Lagoon 
reach out to welcome the 
traveller 


fers its medley of scenic treasures in 
amazing measure, and no merest by-path 
is without its pictorial reward. Even 
the weather remains a negligible quan- 
tity with the happy hiker, and no day 
in the year is entirely void of its quota 
of nomads along all trails. Hundreds 
of thousands of hikers flock annually 
over the maze of trails radiating about 
Mt. Tamalpais on every side, and many 
of them are sun-browned, clear-eyed vet- 
erans of the more rigorous trails and 
trips. 

True pilgrims of the trails they are— 
and no matter where fancy may lead 


No matter where you turn 
you will find beauty, beauty 
in civilization such as The 
Alpine Dam, Marin County 
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you in your rambles, there you will, in- 
evitably, find the gaily-clad hiker finding 
genuine happiness in the wide domain 
under suns and skies rather than in the 
crowded, granite-bound canyons of cities. 
No western wilderness is so remote but 
that the echo of a laugh may ring out 
across some wooded gorge, or the faint 
strumming of a ukelele may be caught 
up by the sea wind and tossed about into 
the airy nothingness of a fairy song far 
away. The turn of some long, long 
trail may be brightened for a fleeting 
moment by the flutter of a red bandana 





or some plaid “lumberjack” shirt! Boots 
bandanas, and knickers are the raiment 
of the multitude, for their wearers are 
men, women, young and old, and all re- 
spond to the great call that draws them 
to the hills, to the canyons and to the 
open shorelines. 

The Tamalpais country is the region 
ideal—it is the land of enticement—its 
lure and charm are as old as the yellow 
sunsets that paint the hills in the late 
afternoon—as fresh as the salt-seasoned 
winds that race in from the Nipponese 
horizon, and as clean as the sifted sands 
that glisten through the whispering foam 
along the crescent shoreline at Bolinas 
and Willow Camp. 

Marin County itself is a wide, some- 
what triangular peninsula serving as the 
northern portal of the Golden Gate. 
The long arms of San Francisco Bay 
bound the County on the east and south- 
east. The western shoreline runs down 
into the sea, thus affording the hiker a 
wide array of marine trails from which 
to choose. Northward from Marin lies 
Sonoma County, carrying on the splen- 
did succession of carefree hills and val- 
leys, with threadlike trails weaving the 
region into a splendid fabric that ex- 
tends northward beyond Mendocino and 
Humboldt and Del Norte Counties, 


even on into Oregon. Nor is there an 
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The Fire Trail of San Geronimo Ridge is only one of 
the many wonders to greet the wanderer’s eyes 


end to scenic ways that lead toward the 
Northern Lights and probably melt in 
the Aurora Borealis, for all we know! 

However, as this may not be a tale of 
the wilderness traversed by the North- 
west Mounted Police in their zeal “to 
get their man,” let us confine our ram- 
blings to Marin and the Tamalpais 
country in general before we get mixed 
up with dog-teams and flounder in snow- 
drifts! 


LMOST every hiking excursion 

into Marin begins, sooner or later, 
somewhere or other, on a Northwestern 
Pacific ferryboat or train. At Sausalito 
connection is made between ferry and 
train—and the rest of the way is yours 
—freedom of choice as to destination 
and direction. 

Mt. Tamalpais, once shunned through 
superstitious dread by the Indians, the 
ancient tribes of the Hoo-kee-e-kos, who 
believed this 2608-foot volcanic cone the 
abiding place of evil spirits who kept 
a weather eye open for unwary redskins, 
claims more ascendants each year than 
any ‘other peak under the rule of the 
Stars and Stripes! Afoot and by train 
they come—laughing, singing hordes of 
carefree mortals—clad in linen and khaki 
and buckskin—hatless save for the in- 
evitable bandana of joyous hue, indis- 
putable badge of the “wide open spaces” 


—nor is it amiss along these Redwood- 
bordered trails that lead almost into the 
sky! Kodaks—sweaters—lunches—skil- 
lets and dusky coffee pots—and always, 
the trusty and indispensable “uke” for 
the sake of spontaneous melody! For he 
who walks must sing! 

A hike to the summit of Tamalpais is 
nothing much to brag about so far as 
actual physical achievement counts—but 
it is something too good to miss or over- 
look! Ascent is easily possible in a 
couple of hours—it all depends on the 
amount of common sense you have ex- 
pended in the selection of your foot gear. 
The lilting comradery of the trails ren- 
ders fatigue an unrealized thing, as a 
rule! 

Glorious vistas unfold themselves like 
swift-blooming Morning Glories! And 
such they are—glories of the morning— 
these flowery scenes all about! 

Climbing above the valley foliage— 
the Redwoods, the Laurels, the Mad- 
ronas, and the Maples—the trails grad- 
ually lose their aerial ornamentations 
until there remain only the gnarled 
scrubbiness of the faithful Manzanita 
and the chapparal coating of the moun- 
tain slopes, and no view is obstructed by 
things that grow. 

A breathless cycle of indescribable 
loveliness is the reward once the hiker 
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gains the top: an ocean scintillating 
away down the afternoon path of the 
sun, with maybe a misty scarf of low- 
hanging fog draped softly around the 
Farallones—the white line of breakers 
breathing their last against the edge of a 
continent—the far away mountain tops 
of St. Helena, Diablo, and the serrated 
saw-tooth edge of the bluish Santa Cruz 
range half-drifting in a sea of purple 
haze until they look for all the world 
like lonely, misplaced islands set here 
and there without regard to an aerial 
consistency ! 


Valleys and sun-warmed hills are 
everywhere—peninsulas and marsh lands, 
with the cool, lazy fingers of the Bay 
groping among them when tides run 
high—flowers and hills and homes, and 
trails ever running in between. Tamal- 
pais and her paths are so famous—now 
that we have once attained her crest, let 
us search out some of the myriads of 
scenic lanes that lie about the lower 
slopes—roads and trails, and lonely lit- 
tle paths half-overgrown with ferns and 
hazelnut bushes, each with its hosts 
of hikers singing along, forgetting their 
weariness in song, if weary they ever be! 


It may be we can follow a fire-trail as 
a short-cut—one of the wide swaths the 
Fire Rangers keep cleared of brush and 
grass for the safety of the hills and the 
woods. In spite of their usual rugged 
steepness these fire-trails often offer a 
pleasing diversion—some new bit of 
scenery not visible from the beaten paths. 
The more you walk the fire-trails, by the 
way, the more you help the Rangers in 
their splendid work by keeping the way 
free of grass and fast-growing brush, 
thus doing your bit in diminishing the 
eternal fire hazard. 


In the mind of the universe familiar 
with Nature’s offerings, Mt. Tamalpais 
is associated invariably with Muir 
Woods, and vice versa. Nor is this a 
matter of wonder, for the two attrac- 
tions—one a lofty peak overlooking land 
and sea—the other a 300-odd acre pri- 
meval woodland of Sequoia (semper- 
virens) tucked away in a friendly canyon 
along the lower western shoulder of 
shaggy Tamalpais and a low ridge of 
shore hills between this sheltered canyon 
and the sea—Muir Woods is as much a 
part of the Tamalpais topography as salt 
is of the ocean. A network of trails lead 
into Muir Woods, or, you may rest your 
pedal extremities and ride down the 
grade from the summit of Tamalpais or 
Mesa into Muir Woods on a gravity 
car! But, however you elect to go, you 
cannot have seen Marin until you have 
wandered intimately among the ancient, 
patient monarchs foregathered in the 
peaceful and protected solitude of Muir 
Woods. 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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pected young Manners to marry 

the Donovan girl,” said old Mrs. 
Kimberly, once, including—and especi- 
ally—Peggy Donovan herself. But at 
that, she was entitled to, for he was as 
much of her making as if she’d skulped 
him out of modeling clay!” 

Tommy Manners was well worth the 
conjecture. His father, old Marmaduke 
Manners, had left him three millions 
or possibly four; there had always been 
a little doubt in peoples’ minds as to 
the exact amount. His estate, whose 
trimly barbered lawn paused with pa- 
trician precision where the riotous Don- 
ovan meadows came tumbling to meet 
them, was the largest and finest among 
all the fine large ones along the High- 
way between San Francisco and Menlo 
Park, and he was broad shouldered and 
slim waisted and open handed and open 
hearted, and singularly unspoiled. Peggy 
Donovan was largely responsible for 
that. She had brought him up by hand 
from the time they were out of their 
nurseries. 

“Virginia Manners is probably turn- 
ing in her grave,” Mrs. Kimberly 
chuckled enjoyingly, watching the two 
children as they raced their ponies over 
the brown hills. “Her precious Thomas 
Marmaduke Manners III tearing over 
the landscape with the granddaughter 
of the Maggie Donovan who took in 
washing for the gold diggers! Best 
F. F. V. blood—and County Mayo! 
Well, she’s a nice child, if she is plain 
as a pike staff, and it was honest work. 
Who ever heard of a Manners doing 
anything useful?” 

Tommy, rudely indifferent to little 
girls in general, let Peggy tag him about, 
unrebuked. She had just as many slivers 
in her knees as he had, and many more 
freckles on her nose, and he taught her 
to scorn tears and pick up snakes by 
the tail. 

“You can come with me everywhere,” 
he said handsomely, “because I don’t 
mind you, even if you are only a girl, 
if you'll just remember things for me. 
Letters and presents and all that stuff.” 
He made a lavish and careless gesture. 
“You just tell me when I ought to do 
things, and I’ll do ’em.” 

That, in a line, expressed their re- 
lationship. She told him when he ought 
to do things, and he did them, easily, 
blithely, generously,—letters to guar- 
dians, dollars slipped into the dark palm 
of the red-headed stable boy, the birth- 
day of the lean-faced housekeeper who 
had presided over Los Robles ever since 
his smallest motherless memory. And 
presently, by easy and hardly remarked 
stages, they grew up. 


E VERYONE on the Peninsula ex- 


It Matters Not 


By Rutu Comrort MITCHELL 


Tommy ambled pleasantly through 
Stanford, making the ‘varsity, making 
the baseball team, getting his letter for 
track work, still cared little for girls, 
but girls cared brazenly, cunningly, 
desperately for Tommy, and their moth- 
ers aided and abetted them shamelessly. 
They gave gay dinners for him, with 
the table decorations all in Stanford 
cardinal and tiny footballs for favors, 
and often they said with heavy arch- 
ness—‘“I’m letting you take dear Peg 
in,—isn’t that sweet of me?”—and then 
put their own daughters on his left on 
the sound principle that you never can 
tell till you try, and anyhow, it wasn’t 
announced yet. 

Peggy had been the plainest of chil- 
dren and she was a plain girl in a per- 
fectly nice, wholesome, resigned sort of 
way. The freckles had retreated re- 
luctantly until only a stubborn half 
dozen defenders were left to hold the 
bridge of her nose, and there was a 
sense of pulsing vitality about her which 
was very pleasant. She kept wisely to 
the smartest of sport clothes and stayed 
out of doors as much as possible, where 
she manifestly belonged. 

“Old Peg is really rather splendid on 
a horse,” Mrs. Kimberly admitted.“P:ty 
she can’t ride in to dinners and dances!” 


Peggy planned for Tommy, from 
his house parties to his brisk be- 
nevolences,—loans to boys working 
their way through college, tired little 
clerks whose employers told them sud- 
denly they could have an extra fort- 
night on pay, mothers who were notified 
to take their gophered-toothed children 
to expensive orthodonists—“Gad, but 
you're a wonder for nosing things out, 
Puggy,” said Tommy with warm ad- 
miration. “I’m keen enough to do it, 
but I’m such a blind bat! What would 
I ever do without you, old girl?” 

Peggy never intended to let him find 
out. He was a blind bat, she reflected 
indulgently, not to see that she meant 
to him all that he meant to her, but 
he would see, presently, and meanwhile 
she built herself into his life more firm- 
ly and unalterably every day. Peggy 
was not much of a reader; she never 
stayed in the house long enough, but 
now and then bits of verse on calen- 
dars or framed things hanging on walls 
caught her eye and wedged themselves 
into her memory. The two she really 
remembered were the ones she liked 
best and least. The first was blunt and 
bracing; it had to do with being the 
captain of your soul, no matter how 
strait the gate was. Tommy liked 
that one, too, and he understood it. 
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He had always been captain of some- 
thing or other ever since his kinder- 
garten days, and he quite saw that you 
had to call the plays, even with your 
soul; you had to keep it in its place 
and tell it where to head in. 

The other one irritated Peggy un- 
speakably. It was a mild and gentle 
thing which recommended being serene 
and folding your hands and waiting for 
your own to come to you. Probably the 
reason why it annoyed her so was that 
it was what she was doing all the time 
—waiting for her own to come to her. 
It was her career, her profession. She 
managed to be serene in the sense that 
she was not worried, but she did not 
fold her hands. She kept golf clubs 
and tennis rackets and oars and reins 
in them, and they were good looking 
hands, brown and powerful. Looking 
at them you had a feeling that they 
would never relax their grip on any- 
thing they wanted. 

Young Manners was a creature of 
boundless energy, and when he had defi- 
nitely if reluctantly finished with foot- 
ball and found golf and polo beginning 
to pall he decided suddenly to go off 
and climb mountains. “Gad, but I wish 
you could come with me, Puggy!” he 
said regretfully. “All silly rot that 
you can’t! Rather have you than any 
of the fellows, but I suppose it’s hardly 
done in the front circles!” 

Peggy could think of a quite simple 
and obvious way in which the matter 
might be arranged, but she suggested 
a fraternity brother named Reddy 
Smith, and drove them up to town and 
saw them off for the high Sierras. She 
would have revelled in the trip, but at 
any rate, it was better than having him 
in San Francisco, on the Peninsula, the 
prey of all the pretty huntresses. . 

He was back in three weeks with a 
badly fractured leg. He was uncom- 
municative about it, but talk bubbled up 
and over in his friend. Reddy had slipped 
and fallen, and landed on a ledge, 
stunned; Tommy had come after him, 
cleverly and capably, at great risk to 
himself, roused him and heartened him, 
and got him up at last. Then, being 
spent and breathless, Tommy had 
tripped in a coil of rope and taken a 
nasty spill, with his leg twisted under 
him. These were the facts, sufficiently 
fine in themselves, which glittered splen- 
didly in the telling by Reddy Smith, 
the re-telling by city and suburb. 

But Tommy, Peggy rejoiced to see, 
was only abashed and bored by it all, 
and keen for the partial seclusion of 
home. The leg was slow in mending; 
there were long and lazy days in steam- 
er chairs. When Peggy did not come 
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early to Los Robles he had himself 
taken over to Kilkenny Hall. 

“Peg’ll land him this time, bless her 
heart,” said old Mrs. Kimberly with 
hearty satisfaction. ‘‘Ministering angel 
stuff; pain and anguish wringing the 
brow or the 'eg—it all comes to the 
same thing. Though God knows poor 
old Peg has never been uncertain, coy 
and hard to please. The only uncer- 
tainty about the whole thing has been 
whether or not she’d lose him to some 
animated lip stick before he comes to 
his senses if any.” 

They were the best days Peggy had 
ever known. The houses sat well back 
from the Highway! the hum of motor 
traffic came faintly, like incidental music 
to their dialogue, and people let them 
more or less alone. Mrs. Kimberly, 
dealing largely with the spirit instead 


as plain as you hear me now, just the 
way you said it one day, years ago, 
when we were riding in the hills—‘J¢ 
matters not how strait the gate, you 
said, easy and natural. I jumped, I’m 
telling you, and looked around. I ac- 
tually thought you’d come up behind 
me. I suppose it sounds fishy enough, 
but it’s true. Well, then it was all 
right. I just knew that it—didn’t mat- 
ter, and I went down and got him.” 
His grin was rather sheepish. “Funny, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Peggy, huskily, but man- 
aging to grin back. Yes, Tommy, it was 
funny.” Then, because that seemed a 
shabby word for so shining an occasion, 
she groped for a better one. “But it 
was fine, too, Tommy, fine/ It was—” 

He cut in, hastily. “It was just the 
same old stuff, Puggy,—you telling me 
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of the letter, gave out the bulletin that 
debutantes would only waste their time; 
he was Peggy’s,—they could take her 
word for it. 

Once Tommy came out of a long 
silence, flushed and shame-faced, and 
opened his heart. “You know, Puggy, 
I sort of cashed in on one of your jing- 
les, that day. That ‘strait gate’ thing, 
—remember ?” 

Peggy remembered. 

“Well, it was when I got to the 
edge of that blue-white, shimmering 
slope, sleek as a full-dress shirt front. 
Reddy wasn’t moving. I called and he 
didn’t answer. I honestly thought he 
was dead, but of course I knew there 
was a chance he was just winded from 
the fall. Then—gad, Puggy, it doesn’t 
listen very well, does it?—but I was 
scared stiff. Scared green—no, scared 
yellow. Well, I was backing away, 
leaving him . . . then I heard you, just 


when I ought to do things, and me do- 
ing ’em!” 

It was a very vibrant moment, large 
with possibilities, but it merely hung 
about for sixty unusually long seconds 
and then went its way. 

A fortnight later, when Tommy was 
beginning to hobble about on crutches, 
Peggy’s third cousin, Evelyn Tyler, 
came out from Chicago to visit at Kil- 
kenny Hall. 

“Good Lord,” said Tommy, crossly, 
“why the deuce did you ask her just 
now, when I need you all the time?” 

Peggy’s pulses sang. “I didn’t ask 
her just now. It’s been one of those 
rubber stamp invitations, lying about 
for years.” 

“Well, you might have headed her 
off,” he grumbled, “me horse-the-com- 
bat—and you run out on me!” 

He was a blind bat. When would he 


recast his dramatis personae? There 
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was no question of his wanting and 
needing her; it merely required a men- 
tal readjustment—“Why, by gad, I'll 
marry her! Then I'll always have her 
when I want her, and it’ll save tele- 
phoning and waiting around!” Peggy, 
in spite of her scorn of the mild verse, 
was really very serene in her waiting, 
just then. It was even quite possible 
that her little cousin—a soft, silly, hot- 
house thing, might hasten matters, by 
force of contrast. He would see, pres- 
ently. 

Peggy asked in most of the Penin- 
sula and a large section of smart San 
Francisco to meet Miss Tyler, and when 
Tommy arrived, rather sulky and re- 
bellious, she led him at once to her 
house-guest. 

Evelyn Tyler’s hair made a faint 
aureole about her small face and her 
eyes were very cool and shallow. She 
gave the effect of an angel out of a 
Fra Angelica frieze, and there were 
three Egyptian bracelets of dull green 
glass which tinkled flatly whenever she 
moved her right arm. She stayed very 
quietly in one place and spoke seldom, 
and with a childish stammer which most 
people found extremely appealing. It 
gave her the air of a very gentle, rather 
scared little girl; only the firm, round 
breasts, frankly outlined by the soft 
stuff of her quaint frock, gave hint of 
maturity. 

She began to talk shyly to Tommy, 
looking up at him as he towered over 
her, resting on his crutches. She h-h- 
had h-h-heard so much of him, of the 
w-w-wonderful thing he’d done— 

Tommy, who had taken the hero 
stuff as Peggy called it, with honest dis- 
taste, now flushed hotly and moistly 
and hung upon her words, and old Mrs. 
Kimberly, who had been pulling up her 
scarf and asking Peggy if she meant 
to murder them with her howling 
draughts, heard him ask the newcomer 
if she didn’t want to come out on the 
porch, away from the frightful heat. 
“Well, that’s the neatest capture I’ve 
seen in many a long night,” she ejacu- 
lated, following them brazenly with her 
lorgnette. “Clapped her net over him 
and pinned him to the wall!” 

Peggy heard her. “Tommy is pledged 
to ‘play nice’ with my little cousin,” 
she said, gallantly. “Isn’t she cunning?” 

“Yes,” said the old woman, regard- 
ing her narrowly. “Yes, she’s cunning, 
your little cousin. Cunning like a fox. 
Look out, Peggy Donovan!” She came 
closer to her and laid a wrinkled old 
claw, richly jeweled, on the girl’s arm, 
and lowered her voice. “Peg, you keep 
your eyes open! I know he’s never cared 
a button for girls, but she isn’t girl; 
she’s—mermaid. She makes my flesh 
creep. She'll put the come-hither on 
him, I'll tell you.” 








ce 
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“Well,” said Peggy, sensing the real 
friendliness but keeping her chin up, 
“what can I do about it?” 

“Marry him in the morning,” the 
dowager urged, breathing hard. “Marry 
him in the morning, or—better still— 
strangle her in her sleep, tonight!” 


HOMAS MARMADUKE MAN- 
NERS III, and Evelyn Marianne 
Tyler were married at Kilkenny Hall, 
and old Jimmy Donovan gave the bride 
away, and when the Bishop wanted so- 
norously to know whether there was 
any reason why this man and this wo- 
man—old Mrs. Kimberly gave a dis- 
tinctly audible sniff. “At least a thou- 
sand reasons,” she told the woman next 
to her in a hissing whisper, “chief among 
them, the Maid of Honor!” 

Peggy in pink tulle was intensely 
pathetic to her, in spite of her fine and 
sporting spirit, her air of having made 
the match. The old woman told her- 
self that poor Peg hadn’t really begun 
to suffer yet; she was still stunned by 
the suddenness of it; like a man with 
a bullet in him. She blinked her bright 
little eyes and blew her fine old eagle 
beak hard. “Well, Peg Donovan, you 
brought him up, but she’ll bring him 
down! Little—green—lizard!” The 
words came hostilely between shut 
teeth. “You wait; you stand by; your 
boy’ll need you yet!” 

Tommy took his bride abroad for 
more than a year and did a lot of climb- 
ing in Switzerland, and made rather a 
name for himself, and Peggy stayed on 
at Menlo, presiding over Kilkenny 
Lodge and her father, buying herself 
a new five gaited High School horse 
and even smarter sport clothes than 
usual. “Good boy, Peggy,” said old 
Mrs. Kimberly, nodding approval. “No 
running away, no going in for good 
works; business as usual!” 

Evelyn wrote pretty little letters to 
her cousin now and then: Tommy was 
always climbing mountains which was 
rather a bore; Zermatt was a stupid 
place to stay. Tommy sent short and 
blissfully happy scrawls,—it was great, 
it was bully, it was a rotten shame old 
Puggy wasn’t there. Why didn’t she 
come over and join them? (Why, in- 
deed, since it mattered not? But that 
was one strait gate she need not enter!) 
He had done the Matterhorn from the 
Italian side, with a fellow named Roy- 
lemore, an Englishman, a perfectly reg- 
ular guy even if he did have a title tied 
to him. Puggy would like him. He 
meant to bring him back to Menlo. He 
was a bear at climbing. 

And then, out of a placid sky, dropped 
a bomb of hideous disaster. Tommy 
Manners was blind. Tear blotted scrib- 
bles from Evelyn, terse notes from Lord 
Roylemore, gave scant details. He had 
gone on a desperately dangerous climb 


alone, against all advice; he had been 
lost for three days; he had gone snow 
blind. Roylemore and a very old guide 
who rarely climbed any more, had found 
him and brought him in, exhausted, out 
of his head, sightless. The blindness 
had not alarmed them at first; it was 
held to be a temporary thing. But some- 
thing had gone wrong, some complica- 
tion —the Zermatt doctor had done 
something—or neglected to do some- 
thing. Then the great eye man in Paris 
had said that there was no hope. He 
was conscious of light; he realized dark 
masses against the light; that was all, 
and that was all there would ever be. 

Peggy schooled his friends and his 
servants not to wail over him. “Mr. 
Tommy won’t want pity,” she warned 
the lean faced housekeeper, weeping 
whole heartedly as she made Los Robles 


There was-.a rustle of 

skirts, a tinkle—a tinkle 

he well knew—which 

mingled with the heavy 

sweetness of the garden 

pinks and would not 
leave him 


ready to receive her master and mistress 
and Lord Roylemore. “Try not to wait 
on him too much. Try to act as if he 
could see.” 

“Well, it'll be grand to have him 
home, if it is dark he'll be all the long 
days of the world,” the woman choked. 
“Grand and good to have him here, 
God love him.” 

“And Mrs. Manners, too,” said Peg- 
gy, brightly. 

“Yes, of course, Miss,” she assented 
submissively. “But—aren’t they the 
queer strange bracelets she does always 
be wearing? Always you'll hear ‘em 
before you see herself. Fair makes me 
creep, it does. Rattling .. rattling... 
just like a—” she caught herself up and 
bent over a jar of jolly red toyon ber- 
ries. 


trouble. His attitude was entirely 
characteristic. “Rotten luck, of course, 
but considering what an eyeful I’d had 
before the lights went out, I oughtn’t 
to crab!” 
Mrs. Kimberly was the first to call 
on him. She rallied and chaffed him 


T OMMY was very fine about his 
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and then followed Peggy out into the 
hall and cried heartily into her price- 
less handkerchief. “Your boy's a brick,” 
she gulped. “Stand by him, Peggy. She 
won't.” 

Peggy stood by. She read endlessly 
to him. Evelyn could not read aloud 
on account of the little stammer which 
people found so charming. Peggy wrote 
his letters, because she had taught her- 
self to type rapidly on a small portable 
machine with two fingers, and Evelyn’s 
pretty little chirography was a slow and 
toilsome thing. 

“Besides,” said -Tommy, “I don’t 
want her to feel tied —you know what 
I mean, Puggy! It’s bad enough for 
her, the Lord knows, without making 
her wait on me! But you, old girl,—I 
don’t care how much I impose on you!” 
The gallant old grin again. “Gad, it’s 


worse than the old days!—You telling 
me when I ought to do things,and then 
you have to do ’em for me!” 

Her heart sang under her black and 
orange sweater. What if he should see, 
after all! If he had had to lose his 
sight to gain his vision? 

Old Mrs. Kimberly reported to the 
Peninsula on Lord Roylemore. “Nice, 
clean, pink, tubbed young Briton,” she 
said. “But he hasn’t a sou, and he’s not 
a marrying man, my dears, much as I 
hate to break it to you. Awfully down 
on titles marrying American money. 
Had a cousin, it seems, who married 
a Pittsburg millionairess and treated 
her scandalously, and this boy’s a fana- 
tic on the subject. Devoted to Tommy. 
See how he’s staying on.” 

Peggy saw how he was staying on, 
and wondered a little. There was a 
bond between him and Tommy, of 
course, but after all, they were inar- 
ticulate creatures and they hadn't very 
much to say to each other indoors. Their 
chief congeniality was for the world of 
vigorous motion. The Englishman vis- 
ibly shrank from talking about sports 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


The Prologue. 

First Hag 

Second Hag 

Prince Ivan Tsarevitch 

Kastchei, the Dark Spirit. 

Zhar-Ptitsa, the Fire Bird. 
Scene: The castle of Kastchei in a 

dark wood. 


The Prologue Speaks Before the Curtain 


Gentlemen:—I am the Prologue, a 
dull thing fashioned to play voice to 
dull authors. Tonight I stand twixt 
you and Fancy. For until the curtain’s 
lifted the world is as it is. 

Behind this dreary screening lies a 
fairy land. Which, and you acknow- 
ledge it, shall live joyously yet briefly— 
a summer butterfly upon a sunbeam 
whimsey. 

A child-like thing for simple minds, 
and you look within, filled with 
profound and stirring truths like all 
sweet innocences. 

For, at its end, if ye be artless, ye 
shall know what things pass and what 
endure for all time. 

And, knowing this, ye shall the bet- 
ter guess the meaning of existence. 

Scene:—A room in a gloomy castle, 
At center in back is a fire-place over 
which is swung a simmering pot. At 
stage right is a heavily bolted and barred 
door with a wicket. A large cage is 
swinging on a hook and chain from the 
ceiling. A table and some stools and 
benches. A nest with a golden egg is 
in the cage. : 

Discovered :—Two hags. The first is 
stirring the pot over the fire and the 
second is standing upon a stool peering 
into the cage. 

Second Hag—A golden egg sayest 
thou? 

First Hag—Aye . . . a gold egg. 

Second Hag—I cannot see it (She be- 
gins to rattle the cage door.) 

First Hag (in panic, dragging the 
other down from the stool)—The devil 
take thee! . . . What if thou didst dis- 
lodge the door? 

Second Hag—What indeed! .. . I 
should have a clearer vision. 

First Hag—And a foul end, I'l! war- 
rant. . . . Our master, Kastchei, brooks 
no trifling. 

Second Hag—Cannot an open door 
be closed again, silly? 

First Hag—Perhaps. . . That would 
be as it would be. . . As for my part, 
I would not touch a single bar of yon 


cage. 
Second Hag—Pooh! . . . Thou art a 


craven! 


The Immortals 


cA Slavic Fantasy in One Act 


By CuHarvLes CALDWELL DosIE 


First Hag—An you knew the story 
you would be as fearful. 

Second Hag—A golden egg in a cage! 
That seems innocent enough. 

First Hag—But if thou knew aught 
of the laying of it. 

Second Hag—Well, I am listening. 

First Hag (drawing away)—Nay... 
I am sworn to secrecy. 

Second Hag—Come . . . Canst thou 
not drop a crumb from thy hoard of 
gossip ? 

First Hag—I tell thee I am sworn. 

Second Hag—To whom—the devil? 
(with determination as she climbs the 
stool again)—I’ll rattle the door loose 
if my life answers for it. 

First Hag (trembling as she drags 
her down)—Thou fool! . . . Come 
away. I'll tell thee: yon egg was laid 
by no less than the Fire-bird herself! 

Second Hag (in a gale of derisive 
laughter)—-Where heard you that old 
wives’ tale? .. . Thou wilt tell me next 
she was caged within. 

First Hag—Aye, thou hast guessed 
ii—for the space of one night. 

Second Hag (sobered a bit)—What 
was the circumstance? 

First Hag—Our master set a snare, 
woven of the hairs of a thousand be- 
witched princesses, in a golden forest. . . 
And, when the Fire-bird came thither 
to dine on jeweled pomegranates, she 
fell therein and thus he bore her home, 
struggling. 

Second Hag—What happened next? 

First Hag—He built yon barred 
thing for her caging and with his own 
hands he thrust her in and turned the 
lock. 

Second Hag (sneering, as she peers 
upward at the cage)—Where is she, 
then? ... I see her no better than the 
golden egg of which thou pratest. 

First Hag (chuckling)—Thou art as 
simple as our master before thee . . . 
One may capture Beauty but scarcely 
confine it. This he found to his sor- 
row. Next morn he rose upon an empty 
cage. Nay, not empty, for in token of 
her jailing the Fire-bird left that of 
which I have told thee. 

Second Hag—A golden egg? 

First Hag—Aye. 

Second Hag—A fair circumstance, 
say I. An such a thing were my portion 
I know my course. 

First Hag—Unfold it. 

Second Hag—I would get me a brood- 
ing fowl and warm the egg into life. 
I’ll warrant there’s a rare bit of plum- 
age bound tight within its golden 
shell. 
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First Hag (impressively)—A rare 
bit of plumage, in sooth: death, no less! 

Second Hag—Death! What mean 
you? 

First Hag—Until that egg was laid, 
our master was pledged to immortality 
as truly as the Fire-bird herself. But, 
now, his life hangs upon her golden 
token. Once the shell is broken, he dies/ 


Second Hag (glancing about furtive- 
ly)—Hast thou never thought on this? 

First Hag (fearfully)—Thought on 
it? 

Second Hag—Aye, to undo him! 

First Hag (covering her face and 
shrieking )—Oh! 

Second Hag—Thou must lack wits. 
Why didst thou not tell me this before? 
Must we slave like arrant sluts, tremb- 
ling in every limb upon his favor, with 
our release at hand? . . . Out upon thy 
stupidity! I’ll not endure him, further. 
Come let’s force the door together! 

First Hag (shrieking and attempting 
to restrain the other)—Nay! Nay!... 
Stop I say! ... . Thou art mad! 

(They struggle together. The Sec- 
ond Hag finally thrusts the First 
Hag aside, and, mounting the 
stool, forces open the cage door. 
At this moment a piercingly sweet 
melody is heard off-stage. The two 
Hags stand transfixed.) 

First Hag (recovering herself, in a 

hoarse whisper)—The Fire-bird! 

(They both run to the door, un- 
bolt it and fling it wide. A blind- 
ing light flashes through the open 
door and there is a sound of whirr- 
ing wings. The hags cover their 
eyes. The light recedes and the 
First Hag closes and bolts the 
door. ) 

Second Hag—I am all but blinded 
... Tis a good omen . . . Come, let’s 
about our business. 

First Hag—Didst thou really force 
the cage door? 

Second Hag—I’ll warrant I did. (She 
climbs the stool again and peers into 
the cage through the open door.) 

First Hag—Dost see it, now? 

Second Hag—As clear as day... 
"Tis in a far corner. (She thrusts her 
hand in but her efforts to obtain the 
egg are fruitless.) 

First Hag—What’s amiss? 

Second Hag—lI cannot dislodge it! 

First Hag—aAll evil preserve us! .. . 
I knew no good would come of this! 

Second Hag—Quit thy sniveling! 
What need to dislodge it? . . . Fetch 
- the tongs—I’ll smash it where it 
ies. 

First Hag (fetching the tongs from 
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the fireplace) —Be quick! At any time, 
now, Kastchei, will be back from his 
quarrying! 

Second Hag (with a derisive laugh, as 
she brandishes the tongs)—He has re- 
turned from his evil gleaning for the 
last time, or I lack the strength of a 
pecking sparrow! 

(She thrusts the tongs into the 
cage, laying about vigorously.) 

First Hag—Hast done? 

Second Hag—Nay, ‘tis as tough as 
iron! 

First Hag—Lay upon it mightily! 
. . « Make haste! 

Second Hag—’Tis no use! .. . 

First Hag—There’s a charm upon it! 

Second Hag (throwing aside the 
tongs)—Thou fool! . .. A golden egg 
is a golden egg. Naught can smash it. 
So much for thy doomful tale! 

First Hag—Did I urge thee to this 
enterprise ? 

Second Hag—Thy tale did; Thou art 
a liar! 

First Hag—And thou a devil’s bitch! 
(They claw at each other, scream- 
ing. A knock upon the door sep- 
arates them. They stand aghast.) 

First Hag—Quick—the cage door! 
Close it! 

(The second hag wrestles vainly 
with the cage door while the knock- 
ing continues. ) 

Second Hag (in a hoarse whisper of 
despair)—Twill not yield to me! 

First Hag—Now we ARE undone! 

Second Hag—The foul thing’s be- 
witched ! 

First Hag (groaning softly )}—Wait 
till the master sees it! 

Second Hag (sniveling)—Aye, we 
must stand together, sister. 

First Hag—Together! . . . I had no 
part in thy folly! (She trots over to 
the door and peers through the wicket.) 
Who's there? Prince Ivan—An_ hon- 
est man! 

First Hag—Get thee gone, then.. . 
There’s enough stupidity here now, with- 
out adding to it! 

Prince Ivan—Canst thou deny shel- 
ter to a wayfarer? 

Second Hag—Let him in, thou fool! 
. .. He’s heaven sent. . . Let him in and 
we'll charge him with the open door 
when the master comes. 

First Hag—Thou hast wit after all! 
(They rock together for a moment 
in silent laughter. Then together 
they draw the bolts and fling open 
the door. Prince Ivan enters. He 
is richly dressed and wears a hunt- 
ing cloak. The hags fall back in 

surprise at his appearance.) 

First Hag (to the other)—’Tis 
Prince Ivan Tsarevitch! 

Second Hag—None other! 

First Hag—What sport 
master! 

Second Hag—He’ll make short work 








for our 


of him! 

Prince Ivan—Peace be with you, lit- 
tle mothers. (He makes the sign of the 
cross. They cower.) This is a gloomy 
place. 

First Hag (insolently)—It serves 
us. (While she is speaking the Second 
Hag creeps slowly to the door.) And, 
if you like it not there is no need to 


tarry. 
Prince Ivan — Thou art right. 
Thanks. I'll profit by thy instruction. 


(He turns to depart but at that 
instant the Second Hag bars and 
latches the door, suddenly.) 
Second Hag (with a senile cackle)— 
Not so fast! . . A man walks more 
readily into the castle of Kastchei, the 
dark spirit, than out again. 
Prince Ivan (starting back)—The 
Castle of the Dark Spirit? 
Both Hags—Aye, the Castle of the 
Dark Spirit! 
(They rock back and forth in sen- 
ile mirth. The Prince makes a 
rush toward the door and the 
gloomy lights go out suddenly leav- 
ing everything in total darkness. 
There are sounds of stumbling and 
smothered oaths from Prince Ivan. 
The laughter of the two hags in- 
crease to shrieks of delight. Sud- 
denly the room is flooded with a 
wondrous light and Prince Ivan 
is revealed holding a marvelous 
golden feather which radiates 
light. The hags turn away blink- 
ing. They recover themselves slow- 
ly and Prince Ivan laughs joy- 
ously at their discomfiture. They 
creep toward him respectfully, gaz- 
ing raptly at the marvelous feather 
in his hand.) 
Prince Ivan (pridefully) — What 
think you of this gaud? 
First Hag—’Tis marvelous. 
Second Hag—How came you by it? 
Prince Ivan—Wondrously . . . This 
morn rose I blithely to the hunting horn. 
And all the livelong day, mid tangled 
thicket and forest shade the quest of 
feathered quarry lured me on and on. 
So full of eagerness and joy and youth 
was I that all my train of huntsmen, 
falconers and grooms fell far behind 
my mad pursuit, until, come nightfall, 
I found myself far strayed and without 
wit to glimpse a homeward path. Now 
weariness was on my limbs and my poor 
eyes yearning toward sleep could scarce 
discern the greensward neath my feet. 
Yet must I stumble on in fear of raven- 
ing brutes that cleft the air with horrid 
cries. Thus dazed and staggering came 
I all suddenly upon a wood the like 
of which no mortal eye hast ere be- 
held. The trees that grew therein had 
trunks of silver and leaves of emerald 
which glistened in a mystic moon smil- 
ing its favor on this enchanted spot. 
Great clusters of fire-lit fruit hung from 
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the slender boughs—pomegranates with 
hearts of rubies, pears of purest amber, 
apples of beaten gold. . . . As I stood 
gazing in transport on this scene, a 
melody so piercing-sweet came flooding 
toward my ears that me thought it some 
immortal, singing for the ravishment 
of the gods. And, as the music died, 
looking steadfast in the quarter whence 
it came, I beheld a gilded bird with 
eyes of crystal intent on plucking at 
the wondrous fruit and flitting like a 
flame from tree to tree. At that mo- 
ment, weariness departed from me and, 
with a bound, | leapt within the con- 
fines of this beautous glade and with 
my two swift hands held fast the shim- 
mering creature that had shamed the 
nightingale. 

(He stands gazing raptly into 

space, intrigued by the memory of 

the vision. ) 

First Hag (to the other, in awe)— 
"Twas the Fire-bird! 

Second Hag—Aye. Let’s hear him 
out. (Recalling Ivan to his recital) 
What happened next? 

Prince Ivan—Then did my feathered 
captive, seeing herself in thrali, let 
loose a plaintive cry and straightaway 
pled with me for freedom. Now tears 
of pearl dropped from her plaintive eyes, 
until, at last, moved by her sad en- 
treaties I gave her pinions scope, and, as 
she took swift wing, mounting in star- 
ward ecstasy, a single plume dropped 
from her shimmering breast into my out- 
stretched hand! And straightway van- 
ished all the glistening wonder of the 
wood and in its place this somber 
castle frowned. 

(He holds the plume aloft, strok- 
ing and contemplating it. The two 
hags withdraw to one side.) 

First Hag—Our bars and locks will 
not withstand him, now . . . that which 
he fondles gives him god-like powers. 
"Tis plain we cannot hold him against 
his will. 

Second Hag—Let’s bend his god-like 
power to our need. (She approaches the 
Prince, fawning.) Thou knowest our 
master, Kastchei—a foul spirit full of 
dark tricks and whimsies. Yon cage is 
one. This even intent upon its cleaning 
we did force the door and are without 
the strength to shut it close again. Wilt 
thou not let thy lustiness serve us? 

Prince Ivan (examining the cage)— 
What need hath an empty cage of a 
closed door? 

First Hag—None, in truth. Yet let 
him but discover the circumstance and 
we shall pay a monstrous forfeit. 

Prince Ivan (peering inquisitively be- 
tween the bars)—There’s something 
gleaming within. 

Second Hag (in panic)—Nay, the 
plume within thy hand gilds all dull 
things to lustre. 











(Ivan walks around the cage, un- 
convinced. ) 
First Hag (in a whisper)—Let him 
be . . . Mayhap he can smash it! 
Second Hag—And if not, what then? 
We'll answer sorrily if it be stolen? 
First Hag—Thou art right. 
(The faint notes of Kastchei sing- 
ing are heard in the distance. ) 
Second Hag (in a panic)—Close the 
cage door! Kastchei is upon us! 
(Prince Ivan closes the door. The 
hags dance about in joy and the 
sound of singing comes nearer.) 
Kastchei (outside)—Halloo, there! 
Ye hags, open the door! 
(The two hags slip to the door 
and to open it. As they turn their 
backs on Prince Ivan, he hastily 
opens the cage door, thrusts his 
hand into the cage and takes out 
the egg which he conceals in his 
clothes. He closes the door. Then, 
also concealing the plume under his 
cloak he slips to a corner to wait 
Kastchei’s entrance. As he conceals 
the feather the stage grows dim.) 
(Enter Kastchei. He has a knot- 
ty cudgel in his hand and a pack 
on his shoulder. He flings the ‘bag 
wearily to the ground.) 
Second Hag—What luck? 
Kastchei—The usual run. . . (He 
peers into the bag) The hearts of two 
young lovers . . . a mother’s tears . . 
a fool’s integrity. These mortals and 
their griefs lack variety. I’m sick to 
death of them. (He kicks the bag into 
a corner and shrugs.) Canst thou not 
invent a new misfortune, thou midwife 
to roguery? 
(The First Hag scampers about 
laying the table for Kastchei’s sup- 


per. ) 

Second Hag (humoring him—What 
say you to a faithful husband? 

Kastchei—A faithful husband? .. . 
What’s the sting in that? 

Second Hag (chuckling )—Incapacity 
—what else? 

Kastchei (roaring with mirth)—Only 
the putting of it is new. "Tis an in- 
fliction old as Time himself! 

Second Hag—A faithful wife, then! 

Kastchei—That’s no fresh calamity. 
There’s not a shrew in the world other- 


wise. 

Second Hag—Shall a faithful lover 
please you? 

Kastchei—Now you grow tiresome. 
What think you drove Eve to the pluck- 
ing of apples? You shall ask me to in- 
vent a benefactor next; or a moralist; 
or a just man... Nay, there are no 
fresh plagues to be loosed. And if there 
were men have no stomach for them. 
The world lacks guts. 

Second Hag (sniveling)—There’s no 
pleasing you. 

Kastchei (taking her by the ear)— 
And is that your affair? I am no phil- 
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osopher to be pleased in no matter what. 

First Hag—What thou needest is a 
rest. .. . These mortals and their appe- 
tite for unhappiness have worn thee 
down. They’re an ungrateful pack, too. 
Dost thou recall how they repaid thee 
when thou didst invent penance for their 
final woe? . . . The fools ended by en- 
joying it. 

Second Hag—Send then a ripe-lipped 
pleasure and by all that’s unholy they'll 
turn it into pain! They lack guts, say 
you? Aye, for anything but bellyache. 
Give them a draught of joy and they 
mistake it for a purge. Leave them to 
their joys for a season. That will un- 
do them! 

Kastchei—One would think I had ye 
both to wife by your cackling. (He 
makes as if to go after them. They re- 
treat.) 

First Hag (fawning )—And shall you 
have a bite of something, my master? 

Kastchei—Yes, when it suits me. (He 
flings himself in a chair before the table.) 
Fetch me my cage! 

Second Hag (affrighted)—-What say 
you, my master? 

Kastchei (in a fury) —Yon cage! ... 
Art deaf? 

First Hag (in a tremble)—Hast for- 
gotten its precious treasure? To trust 
it to our palsied strength were madness 
. . . What if the golden egg should be 
shattered. 

Kastchei—Where heard you such fish- 
wife gossip? What if the golden egg 
be broken! What indeed? (His tower- 
ing anger is melted in a sudden realiza- 
tion of the question. Half musingly)— 
What indeed? . . . I shall be no more, 
then—Kastchei, the Evil Spirit, shall 
be vanquished, quite! (He rouses him- 
self with a laugh.) Think you that evil 
shall be undone by ugliness? . . . Scarce- 
ly. Now you have the riddle of your 
service to me. I should have had two 
buxom wenches, else. Come, be quick 
to my bidding! 

(With great trembling and caution 
the two hags lift the cage down, 
staggering with it toward the table. 
They lay it before Kastchei.) 

Kastchei (turning away from it with 
a shudder)—A strange foreboding is 
upon me. . . Tell me, ye hags, has there 
been aught unusual within these walls 
since last I left them? 

First Hag—Nay. . 
there be? 

Kastchei—If thou art lying things 
will go sore with thee! (He makes as 
if to brush an unpleasant vision from 
his eyes, then, with a gesture of brav- 
ado, slides back the door of the cage. 
Thrusts his hand in and draws out the 
empty nest.) "Tis gone! ... Ye hags, 
what folly is this? 

(A rippling laugh comes from 
Prince Ivan. He whips out the 
Fire-bird’s feather and stands re- 


. . What could 
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vealed in its splendid light. An oath 
escapes Kastchei and with his cud- 
gel he charges the youth. Ivan 
skips nimbly aside, tucking the 
feather in his cloak. Then, with 
Kastchei still in pursuit, Ivan whips 
the egg from his pocket, tossing 
it in the air and catching it again 
with shouts of joy. Kastchei stands 
transfixed with fright.) 

Kastchei (pleadingly)—Fair youth, 


See, I’ll not harm thee. But yield the 
egg and naught save sweet and lovely 
things shall be thy portion. 


Prince Ivan—Thou canst not harm 
me. ... This gilded feather have I in 
token of a power stronger than either 
thou or me. (He tosses the egg upward, 
again catching it.) 

Kastchei (restraining his anger) — 
Thou art a playful stripling. And, an 
honest one, I’ll warrant. Give me back 
my golden egg and thou shalt name any 
reward thou wilt. 

Prince Ivan 
canst thou offer? 

Kastchei—The virtue of a beauteous 
princess. 

Prince Ivan—I should scarcely need 
thy help for that harvesting. 

Kastchei—A kingdom by a fair sea, 
with a palace set in a garden and a 
thousand slaves to do thy bidding. 

Prince Ivan—What need I of a thou- 
sand slaves with thee to serve me? (He 
tosses the egg again and again in the 
air.) 

Kastchei (in dread)—I have en- 
chanted jewels unnumbered. Not the 
gems that mortals dig from the dank 
earth and polish with great sweat and 
labor, but, gems fashioned from human 
sorrows. If I could show you but one 
you would weep to possess it... . I have 
a ruby which was once the frozen 
heart’s blood of a queen. .. . I have two 
circles of turquoise torn from the dead 
eyes of a royal babe, foully slain. I 
have green emeralds dropped from the 
eyes of an envious mistress. I have pearls 
unnumbered that were virgin’s tears! 

Prince Ivan—Nay, what jewel can 
outmatch this bauble in my hand? 

Kastchei—What would you, then? 

Prince Ivan (considering)—I have 
it! ... Thou shalt dance for me! 

(The hags throw back their hands, 
laughing shrilly.) 

Kastchei (in a rage)—Dance for 
thee! Art mad? . .. Now, by all that’s 
foul I’ll despatch thee if I die for it! 

(He proceeds to chase Ivan about 
the room. Ivan eludes him, laugh- 
ingly. The hags join in the chase, 
shrieking with delight. Finally 
Kastchei stops, panting.) 

Prince Ivan (gleefully)—A truce! 
...A truce! 


(Continued on Page 94) 


(mockingly ) — What 
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Ambassadors of Happiness 


HEN HE stalked into deLan- 
\ x / da’s inn, on the second day of 
the thir. week he had been in 


Costa Rica, Howard Brenon felt a 
touch of bitterness for everything in 
life. . . felt an irritation, remembering 
budding spring trees, green-green 
grasses and the cool-sharp twang of the 
damp March air of San Francisco. 
He glanced about the large room with 
a detached interest, almost antagonism, 
then down at his apparel. It seemed 
incredible that San Francisco’s Beau 
Brummel of 1925 should be wearing 
khaki-shirt and khaki riding breeches 
and that his arms should be covered, not 
by sleeves but by a thick-sun-burned 
mass of hair. His color had deepened 
in those two weeks and his sinewy arms 
had bronzed under the tropical sun. 
“Every one is dead! Everyone sleeps. 
I’m going mad,” he said as he sank 
into a chair by the side of deLanda. 
The Costa Rican smiled. For the 
first time he admired Howard Brenon. 
“This is a damn hell’s hole. I came 
here for diversion, for unique charm,” 
he laughed a little sarcastically recall- 
ing all that had brought him to San 
Jose, “rare tranquillity, and tropical 
loveliness, and wine that runs like water 
... And what do I find? A crazy bunch 
of natives, sleepinz their fool heads off, 
and wine, wine that I pay for!” 


By “NAGEL” 


deLanda regarded him for a moment. 
“You lonesome!” 

The native had caught something of 
his secret! Brenon’s softening-dark eyes 
steeled instantly. It’s because you have- 
n’t any spring here. Don’t you have 
spring here?” Brenon’s voice sounded 
like a canon as it echoed through the 
large room and came back as a boom- 
erang to the closed eyelid and languid- 
ly shaking head of deLanda. There was 
a moment more of silence then Brenon 
rose, determining to force what ever 
thoughts he had been entertaining of the 
past, from his mind. He threw his head 
back, smiled a bit tollerantly and ad- 
dressed the inkeeper, “I want a horse, 
deLanda, think a ride will do me good.” 


OWARD BRENON had been 

married. He was yet married. 
This and all that had gone in his court- 
ship he had re-lived for some strange 
reason, this afternoon. He told himself 
again and again, he didn’t want Sylvia, 
he was not lonesome for her, it was 
because of the lack of spring here in 
the tropics. . . it was because . . . he 
stopped reasoning after awhile. His 


restlessness could not be explained. 
As he rode the houses did not fade 
imperceptibly into the horizon, but with 


a gripping suddeness, lamp-posts, houses 
and the sleepy people of San Jose faded in 
every direction and everywhere,strange, 
silent tree-trunks made their appearance. 

In the stretch of an hour he passed 
from what might be called civilization 
into a world at the beginning, living in 
an age that he once wondered about in 
his freshman year at High School. He 
was where life teems and new forms de- 
velop; in that midst of living stuff up 
out of which man came ages ago; alone, 
he was among millions of living, silent 
creatures—in the very bosom of that 
great something from which all life 
has sprung. 

The world of human beings ceased to 
be what it had been to him and became 
merely a fringe of this great life. The 
air was lazy—not a whisper of wind 
was stirring. Bands of sunlight crossed 
the trail like those that penetrate a 
darkened dungeon, illuminating the very 
atmosphere; making it alive with par- 
ticles of matter. Above, feathery leaves 
and flowers of the tall, gray-trunked 
trees rested motionless against tall slen- 
der palm-seedlings, coming up from 
where a bunch of fruit had fallen and 
rotted. Amidst all this life of vegeta- 
tion was the silence of death. No leaf 
was free from an _ insect-made hole; 
fungi lurked sleepily, waiting its prey 
with lichens and other parasites. 
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Brenon looked about him with a 
sense that his own life was like this 
tropical growth . . . kept from its ful- 
fillment by lichens and parasites. As he 
gazed and wondered there appeared be- 
- fore him, an old castle, evidently de- 
serted for thousands of years, unique, 
dignified and beautiful in its architec- 
ture. Cobwebs through which the sun 
shone, glistened like so many gold and 
silver threads. Tall grasses, weeds, 
creepers of every imaginable description 
almost completely hid the stone fence. 
The gate had rusted on its hinges and 
the branches inside the garden were 
covered with the leaves of many years’ 
falling. Hushed by the stillness of every- 
thing; nerves keyed up by instinct, he 
stood silent as the world about him. 
There was something particularly fas- 
cinating to him. He walked toward the 
gate. He tried once, twice, three times 
to open it but it never moved. Every- 
thing looked so peaceful within, even 
the old castle with its walls half crumb- 
led down, seemed to beckon him. 

Buried in the vast tropical forests 
had come to light a memorial of a for- 


gotten people, possessed of a civilization’ 


similar to his own. In all this desola- 
tion and through the lazy air came the 
fragrance of sweet-scented flowers. At 
first he was unable to detect the source. 
His eyes blurred and as he rubbed them, 
a mist seemed to rise from between him 
and the garden and he forgot himself, 
Sylvia and the world in which he had 
lived his brief thirty-four years and he 
saw the beauty and splendor within those 
walls. Sparkling fountains whose waters 
were illuminated with the iridescent 
glow of lights, ever changing to all col- 
ors of the rainbow, made a harmonious 
background. 

Again he tried the gate. He tried 
to climb over the walls by the aid of 
the vines, but they swayed and broke 
under his weight. There appeared to 
be no living being within the garden, 
so silent it all was, and then like some 
fairy story of child-hood fancy came a 
soft, sweet-music. Like his eyes had 
been at first, his ears were not respon- 
sive to the beauty. A certain fatigue 
had taken possession of his brain, and 
his body acted accordingly. Gradually 
his ears opened, a loud pounding which 
seemed as though it would burst his 
head, then music! A new world in- 
deed! At first no link with the old he 
had lived in and had left but soon that 
link appeared which held the civiliza- 
tion of the past with the civilization of 
the present. 

It was Sylvia! Not the rollicking, 
carefree, harem-scarum, gloom-killing, 
jazzing Sylvia, but it was Sylvia! Her 
hair was flowing down her back; her 
skin was transparent-pink. There were 
no jewels about her neck, no ring upon 
her fingers, no touch of civilization. Her 


feet were bare; her movements calm— 
He forgot entirely she was the prize 
Charleston dancer of San Francisco. 

He shook the gate and attracted her 
attention. She moved toward him. It 
seemed as though he had done this very 
thing a thousand and ten times before. 
She smiled at him and then he felt 
himself surge with his desire for her. 
For the moment his eyes grew dim. . . 
he forgot his physical desire and rubbed 
his eyes severely, lest this picture of 
beauty pass from him. 

She moved closer to him until he 
thought he could feel her breath. “You 
have been away from the garden so long, 
Howard. How many more years will 
you keep me in prison and your own 
self a slave to your convictions? I am 
tired of being in bondage, so tired.” 

He felt strange, suddenly small, the 
greatness of his surroundings frightened 
him. She hesitated, for the moment he 
thought he would lose her and then he 
was once more conscious of her voice. 
“You have seen the garden—you are not 
yet ready to enter the garden. If you 
could but see the struggle your real 
self has had through the ages for ex- 
pression, the greed, mistrust, envy, lust 
which have crowded it back for cen- 
turies until it lies weak, almost too weak 
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to shine through your sham-self, what 
a difference it would make.” 

Howard Brenon stood silently await- 
ing her words, which fell like music 
from a golden lyre. He felt no desire 
to possess her. Strange he thought— 
strange! But then Sylvia always 
preached. “It isn’t only you, its the 
whole world. If the world could rise 
above self; above the petty doing that 
public opinion suggests! For thousands 
of years men have frolicked through 
life; believed things they didn’t believe ; 
done things they hated to do because 
of pointing fingers. Men of men, mur- 
ders for thousands of years, killing your 
real-self by the expression of something 
that is a lie, a false thing. Tongue 
Worshipers!” 

Brenon’s mind snapped. There was 
something he had caught in her reason- 
ing . . . something which strangely he 
had known all along. Why had he not 
expressed this very thought! It was 
as she had said . . . he was a tongue 
worshiper ! 

A soft white hand touched his rest- 
ing on the wall. He thought it softer 
than ever before, and then it was with- 
drawn. “If I could take you back 
through the ages; show you the times 
we have been born, met, loved and then 
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through our lives-guided by tongues, 
murdered something fine, good, splen- 
did. We loved for what we got, not 
for what we gave. Love was a wild 
dream of pleasure, a madness of desire 
and then when the dream was over, the 
desire fulfilled, there was nothing. Phy- 
sical . . . how temporal! Right now my 
body is killing itself and trying to crip- 
ple me because it hasn’t you. She gave 
a slight gesture of abandon. “There 
are thousands like us, thousands who 
have married, loved, parted, why? Be- 
cause of what I have told you. The 
physical is not sufficient for always. 
There is something in every one of us 
that each of us craves—the part which 
in most of us is suppressed. When the 
madness of desire is fulfilled there is 
nothing left to attract. The false cap- 
tivates for a while—but the only per- 
manent attraction is that of a diviner 
origin.” 

Sylvia struggled for a moment. How- 
ard held out his arms to her but she 
shook her head, smiled and whispered, 
“You make me go back to my prison. 
For only one instant did you see me 
as I am, then your conception makes 
that vision a reality—physical! My body 
has been sleeping, but you have awak- 
ened it with your thoughts and I must 
go back. She reigns. I must travel many, 
many miles but tomorrow I will take 
you back to the beginning of things!” 

There was nothing more to say. Sil- 
via had vanished. The garden was still 
there, so beautiful, so clear, so entranc- 
ing, but Sylvia was gone. Howard 
wiped his forehead and then smiled. She 
had said she would be back tomorrow 
and take him to the beginning of things! 
He moistened his lips and his eyes 
burned with a living fire. “Back to the 
beginning of things,” he said softly, and 
his mind went instantly to all those 
glorious moments when Sylvia had been 
his, when she had given herself to him, 
and then suddenly that same mist which 
had covered the garden at first, arose. 
His ears ceased to catch the music; 
faintly it died away. The scented flow- 
ers, the fountains, all disappeared and 
again was the life of vegetation and the 
silence of death. 

Somehow this strange apparition cap- 
tivated Brenon body and soul. He saw 
himself entangled, ensnared with world- 
ly things and possessions. He saw how 
he had shut the gate of love against him 
because of his own selfishness, his world- 
ly love, temptations and riches. He saw 
clearly for the first time what he could 
have done to have kept Sylvia. He had 
indulged her and indulged himself. They 
had been so occupied with the things 
that surrounded them that they had only 
time to think of belonging to each other, 
bodily, when they were together, not 
spiritually and then the experience in 
the garden forced itself upon him again, 


terrifying the very soul within him. 
Was Sylvia dead and her spirit reigning 
in the Castle? Had fate taken her away 
before he had learned his lesson? He 
felt a strange force at work within him, 
tearing down every law by which he had 


lived. 
HEN he married Sylvia Frane 


there were lifted eye-brows, 
lips that curled in sarcastic prophesy 
and then just two short years later, 
those same lips smiled again and those 
same heads nodded in affirmation, “I 
told you so!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Brenon had separated. 
Howard’s dream castle of love tum- 
bled and fell to ruin! 

Howard Brenon was handsome; large 
and dark. He was a liver of today and 
a believer of Fate. He looked for his 
pleasures to come from his own personal 
endeavors, from selfish motives. He 
lived with fetters forged by his own 
belief that farther than body there was 
no reality; where there was no beauty 
save the beauty of material things which 
changed -to his whim—Fate, custom, 
education and fashion forming the tran- 
sient standards by which he lived. 

Sylvia was the modern girl with the 
modern girl’s aspirations and ideas. She 
needed to feel proud when she loved. 
The man she loved must arouse the 
envy of others through being brave, 
handsome, wealthy or talented. Howard 
was all of these combined. Sylvia 
knew that man almost always loves 
through pity, through tender com- 
passion inspired by woman, so by 
devious paths she led him along the 
way until her head reclined against his 
breast with abandoned weakness. Neith- 
er was Howard any fool in the art of 
love making. Her head felt so small 
beneath the abundance of fine hair that 
he was afraid of losing what might 
never be combined in flesh and blood 
so delicately and with irristible charm 
again. Her arms were not strong 
enough to protect her and Howard, 
seeing her so weak, felt his passion in- 
crease with pity and desire to protect. 

They were married; quarrels fol- 
lowed which did not seem to diminish 
their love of each other. They searched 
for the origin of this unhappiness in the 
world’s statistics and great men’s rea- 
soning, whereby, knowing the cause, 
they might correct their fault. Finally, 
they separated, finding no other solution. 
Howard gratified a life-long desire to 
visit San Jose, Costa Rica. Sylvia 
closed “Balzac’s Philosophy of Mar- 
riage,” then read Elsie Robinson! 

To those same friends who nodded 
over their tea cups with “I told you 
so!” Sylvia had but two weeks before 
resignedly declared, “It’s no use going 
on. I haven’t any fault to find with 
Howard, but it’s just no use!” 
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Howard lit a cigar and confided to 
Sylvia’s brother as he closed his travel- 
ing case, “It’s Fate. It’s no use, the 
world is all mixed up. Not only Sylvia 
and my life but every one. It’s Fate 
that has been having a rollicking good 
time. It’s the change in the music that 
puts the dancers out of step. So we 
are out of step. For a time Sylvia and 
I danced along fine, to Jazz, and then 
the time changed. It was so mixed with 
Jazz and something else that we lost our 
step. We weren’t made for each other 
when the time changed. That's all!” 


OW, in Costa Rica, Howard 

Brenon was experiencing a pe- 
culiar remodeling. He felt all that his 
life had been built on, was being torn 
down, and he found himself fighting to 
retain that part of him which he had 
always prided himself as self-made. 

He did not rest much that night and 
early next morning found him well on 
his way toward the castle. It did not 
take him long to reach the spot from 
where he could see the garden, more 
peaceful and calm than it had been the 
late afternoon before. The sun shone 
through the trees like a tiara of dia- 
monds and Sylvia was there. He sat 
down on a leaf covered bench outside 
the wall and gazed at her, afraid she 
would vanish as she had before. She 
smiled and came to the gate, opened 
it and said in a soft, modulated voice, 
“You have learned, come in.” 

He went into the garden. He was 
with her. There was an untold, un- 
thought of pleasure; a gratification of 
wishes and dreams he had never wished 
or dreamed. There was a newness, 
youth, everything that one realizes one 
is losing when he becomes thirty-five or 
six. Her touch was of a softness that 
he could not describe and her voice 
sweeter than any violin he had ever 
heard. 

They passed some few moments to- 
gether then she spoke, “Howard, you 
have learned, you are wonderful—look 
at the wreck you let conquer you for 
so many years.” 

He looked. Outside the wall sat him- 
self, wrinkled, lines of worry, lines of 
craft, cunning, worldliness, all over 
his face—even his body was old. His 
head was bowed as if he were asleep. 
He made a step toward the gate but 
Sylvia touched his arm, “You would 
leave me for that?” 

Once more he glanced back. He knew 
that the wreck outside was not worth 
what was within. It had known and 
felt everything that is called life and 
with every sensation had come a line 
or some indication of what had passed. 
Sylvia smiled and then led him to a 
pool and told him to compare. What 
he had wished for, youth, innocence, all 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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HEN WE started this depart- 

in December we stated the page 
would be devoted to criticism of paint- 
ers, sculptors, authors, and poets; of 
business and professional men, of poli- 
tical moves or charity drives; of our 
magazine or any other magazine and of 
our contributors or contributors of any 
other periodical. It is with pleasure we 
turn to our March Free Market Files. 
We have so much on hand from our 
readers we find it almost impossible to 
come forth with our own impressions, 
however, before the on-slaught occurs 
we wish to give our impression of a 
few Motion Picture productions as now 
seen in S. F. BOBBED HAIR! What 
a conglomerate mess of bright minds, 
each individually striving for expression 
and missing the mark. ““We don’t want 
originals” cry the scenario editors, but 
we feel they must be “hard up” for ma- 
terial. This picture had not the funda- 
mentals of a good screen story. Where 
was the unknown factor? We ask 
Warner Brothers! THE HIGH 
ROAD TO YESTERDAY, a de- 
Mille production, took two attendances 
to really feel it was a great picture. It 
was! Whether you liked it or not it 
was great. Any man who can depict on 
the screen the wanderings of a mind 
as deMille has done in the picture is a 
great man. Truly it was different, but 
it was real in the realm of mind, though 
the public may have to be educated to 
receive this sort of thing. HAVOC! 
No, we said we didn’t like war pictures, 
but we were thinking of the ones we 
had seen. HAVOC has the essence of 
a good screen story, which after all is 
necessary before the actor can act well, 
or the director be applauded. Through 
out the story the audience was held in 
suspense, not by the shells, but that 
mysterious unknown factor, which let 
us as the audience, know something 
definitely secret, which the characters of 
the play did not know. Didn’t you 
want to warn Dick that Vi was a 
trifler? Didn’t you want to tell him 
that Rod was giving the wrong orders? 
Of course you did. Throughout the 
story this thing is carried out. It is 
great. If the California has such pic- 
tures in the future... . well what can 
we say? The characters were well por- 
trayed, the photography good, but we 
have a suspicion that many feet of it 
was stock-film. Well, go to it, produc- 
ers, it’s in the warehouses and everyone 
must save money! 

Then there is MAX DOLIN! We 
watch Mr. Dolin as he directs his well 
trained orchestra and marvel at his 
dignity; the choice of compositions 
makes us feel rather “high-brow,” rath- 
er clean and ready to start life anew! 


The Free Market 


ERE’S what our readers think of 

us! Good or not .. . some do 
and some do not! Comes a letter to 
our desk from one Tex. P. Buck. Tex 
evidently is one of those who still thinks 
Indians lurk behind tumble weeds, and 
that stages are drawn by six-horses with 
a shot-gun messenger accompanying! 
At any rate he asks us if Zane Grey is 
still writing, “and what is the matter 
with Harold Bell Wright and B. M. 
Bower?” Ah—Tex was intrigued into 
$2.50 worth of Overland on the sup- 
position that it was to be a real WEST 
magazine, and he has come to the con- 
clusion “it is nothing but a drivel from 
the polluted pens of the elongated Ster- 
ling, and the MILK-FED Virginia 
Lee.” He asks us to give him something 
REAL and suggests a “genuine char- 
acterization of the WEST that Hoot 
Gibson gives us in the movies,” and he 
ends with “BACK TO THE INCU- 
BATOR.” Well we aren’t saying what 
we wrote “Tex,” but we did, and the 
letter came back marked by the post 
office “Unclaimed.” Well, anyway, who 
ever wrote the letter we thank! 


- 


ND then comes one from Cristel 

Hastings: “Why not,” says Miss 
Hastings, “devote a page or so as a 
sort of Forum for the expression of ap- 
preciation of those articles we find espe- 
cially worthy of mention in the Over- 
land? If you had such a page, right 
this minute I would send you ringing 
praise . . .for James Hanson’s ‘Pau.’ I 
like it more than I can tell you... . 
what can I say that will do it justice? 
I am actually in love with that story, 
and surely James Hanson’s name will 
be written in glittering letters soon, if 
it is not already. Overland is won- 
derful . . . especially of late. 


“Faithfully yours 
CRISTEL HASTING.” 


OMES a note from one Miss Mac- 
Gowan. She sends a bit clipped 
from Sterling’s Page. We are sorry 
Miss MacGowan hasn’t a sense of hu- 
mor, truly we liked what the “Appeal” 


had to say. 
 ] 


BIT from a second Mencken... 

“The January number, from a 
cursory glance is the best yet. Keep it 
up.” This is signed “Ned,” but we 
lengthen it to E. N. HICKS. 


March, 1926 


HE present number seems admir- 

able in every respect. It is replete 
with varied, carefully selected and de- 
lightful substance. Even the ads are 
tastefully got up and placed. It ought 
to make a hit generally. A certain G. 
B. L. signs the letter and we give our 


thanks! 
aad 


In the San Francisco Examiner and 
likewise the Chronicle and various other 
S. F. papers came the account that the 
San Francisco Pen Women were asked 
to edit Overland Monthly’s poetry page. 
This has been corrected in the club to 
the effect that the S. F. branch of the 
American Pen Women will appoint a 
board to pass on poetry which is to be 
submitted for publication in Overland, 
to be printed on a separate page, but to 
be subject to our Editorial policy. 


Dad 


—Getting Out the Journal 

Getting out a bulletin is no picnic. 

If we print jokes, people say that we 
are silly. 

If we don’t print them, they say we 
are too serious. 

If we print original matter, they say 
we lack variety. 

If we publish things from other pap- 
ers, we are too lazy to write. 

If we stay on the job, we ought to 
be out hustling news. 

If we are hustling news, we are not 
attending to business in our department. 

If we don’t print all contributions, 
we don’t show the proper appreciation. 

If we do print all contributions, the 
paper is filled with junk. 

Like as not someone will say we 
swiped this from an exchange. So we 
did. 

We got it from Kay’s Scrap Book. 


De] 


Verne Buck adorns a page of Cali- 
fornia Sports only the L. A. magazine 
doesn’t say half enough about him. Sure- 
ly a San Francisco magazine should run 
at least a page about Eddie Peabody; 
different, yes, far different from Verne 
Buck, but his music rings the bell of 


100 per cent. 


Henry Duffy puts on the Alcazar 
Twelve Miles Out for the new play and 
it is good. The theme is one with a uni- 
versal appeal and the acting finished. It 
is something everyone should see. Boot- 
legging is such an interesting business 
and especially appropriate for San Fran- 
cisco. 


JZlarch, 1926 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


tion offers a prize (a trip to Hol- 

lywood) for the best review of 
Adela Rogers St. Johns’ novel, “The Sky- 
rocket.” 

The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 
will receive many reviews of Adela 
Rogers St. Johns’ book, “The Skyrocket,” 
and not one sincere and truthful one. 
Here is one gratis, in two words: It’s 
trash. 

Not only is it trash, but it is super- 
fluous trash, for the thing has already 
been done by a real intellect, not one 
of the Cosmopolitan variety—by Frances 
Marion in her excellent “Minnie Flynn.” 

Mrs. St. Johns makes, however, one 
good point, when she says that the poor 
termites of the motion picture world are 
scarcely to be blamed for their ego- 
mania. Take a mental (and usually so- 
cial) nobody, heap him or her with 
riches and the unrestrained adoration 
of tens of millions of morons and sub- 
morons, and is it any wonder that the 
poor cretin takes himself or herself ser- 
iously, that he or she begins to talk of 
one’s “art”? How are they to know that 
this “art” is a jest, given to the open 
or hidden jeers of all persons of intel- 
lect, even of those whose brain-children 
are sold to the deformers who own and 
direct the motion picture industry? 


And “industry,” not “art,” is what it 
is, despite its paid apologists. Often 
such men, some of them fairly intelli- 
gent, speak out in its favor, being guilty 
of conscience. But let the golden stream 
cease flowing, and one would soon have 
the truth from them. 

Mrs. St. Johns reveals her actual re- 
spect for motion pictures on many of 
her pages, constantly (and naively) ap- 
plying the adjective “great” to actresses 
and directors. What a conception of 
greatness, this notoriety crowded on 
these miserable nit-wits by the mob to 
whom their posturing seems marvellous, 
their mindless faces beautiful! If the 
Gloria Swansons are great, what was 
Sara Bernhardt? What kind of greatness 
is this that has not the enduring quali- 
ties of whipped cream? No—the mo- 
tion picture industry has produced but 
one individual whom we may respect 
and call an artist, whose pictures are 
worth seeing more than once—Charles 
Chaplin. But it is respectfully submitted 
that it takes more than one person to 
turn an industry into an art. 

The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation's 
prize not only includes a trip to Holly- 
wood, but a return trip. Imagine, if you 
can, anyone of the caliber requisite to 


Tt: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 


GEorRGE STERLING 


winning the prize reaching Hollywood, 
and then returning! 


AST month there was a dinner in 

New York in honor of that amiable 
jingler and forbear of Eddie Guest, Fred 
Emerson Brooks, deceased. Our Sire of 
Song, Edwin Markham, was present, and 
was quoted in a newspaper account of 
the affair as saying that in his opinion 
Brooks’ verses, “The Gravedigger,” 
were better than the “Elegy in a Coun- 


I wrote at once to Mr. Markham, ask- 
ing for the true version of the thing, for 
it was flatly incredible that he could 
have made such a stupefying statement 
Here is his reply: 

“Dear Client of Apollo: 

No, I did not say that amazing un- 
truth about “The Gravedigger” of Fred 
Emerson Brooks. I did not say that it 
is a greater poem than Gray's “Elegy,” 
nor did I say anything having that im- 
port. I shall make a public denial of 
the misquotation soon, as soon as I can 
crawl from under the heap of obligations 
under which I am struggling. Meanwhile, 
I hope my friends will deny the state- 
ment. 

I fancy that someone enchanted by 
F. E. B.’s_ personality got my words 
twisted, or else— 

If we had such a poem, an elegy great- 
er than Gray’s “Elegy,” the news of it 
ought to be blazoned on the front of the 
full moon, and be also given to the four 
winds of the world. 

No, I didn’t make that statement: this 
I affirm by the Seven Seas, by the Seven 
Stars, by the Seven Spirits that burn 
before the Throne. More than this—by 
the One Who Watches 


Edwin Markham.” 


I should be the last “to keep a flower 
from a dead man’s grave,” but in the 
interest of a living man the truth (and 
he) should not be so stultified. 

Y friend Ahashuerus Jones sends 
me a few further translations from 
the fables of the Venerable Bede. 

A learned man met by chance a Pro- 
hibitionist, and after entering into Con 
versation with him, happened to speak 
of the peculiar customs and beliefs of 
our Chinese Brethren. 

“Strange,” said he, “that they should 
imagine the Stomach to be the seat of 
the Soul.” 

“A trait,” responded the Prohibitionist, 
“inherited from the Primeva) Hog; the 
vermiform appendix has always filled the 
Bill for me.” 


HE Market Street Railway is prepar- 
ing for a Parthian retreat. The dy- 
ing monster, dropsical with over-bonding 
and over-capitalization, and realizing 
that the people of San Francisco will 
never consent to its purchase at the 
fantastic price it sets, is taking revenge 
in advance by painting more and more 
of its cars a screaming and poisonous 
yellow. This adds to our city’s attrac- 
tiveness in about the same degree as 
would fifty-foot signs advertising “606,” 
hung on the front of all prominent build- 
ings. But as Nietzche mildly affirms, a 
small revenge is more human than no 
revenge at all! 
> : . 
LOST COMPANION 
N. M. F 


OU that on the heavens look, 

Tell us which way Daphne took. 
Daphne laughed, but when she died 
We who burnt her body cried. 
Frail she seemed as flower-tips, 
Yet our strong men sought her lips, 
And the breast of love's delight 
Only death could make more white; 
Only time can make her less 
Portion of our loneliness. 
When the voice of falling rain 
Tells that spring will come again, 
For a little we are dumb, 
Knowing that she will not come,— 
Knowing that she cannot hear 
When we call her more than dear. 


Now the weather grows more sharp; 
There is dust upon the harp. 
Winter makes the shadows thin 
Of the wood she wandered in. 
Dimly one remembers now 

What the bird sang on the bough, 
But no heart forgets her words, 
Lyrical beyond the bird’s— 
Haunting echoes that awake 
Where the gentlest waters break. 
She that went, far traveller, 
Knew that we should follow her; 
But how shall we find her face 
When her foot left not a trace? 
That we leave until the day 
When we too shall take her way, 
Now content with memories 

Of her enigmatic kiss— 
Marvelling she laughed so well, 
With so much she dared not tell. 
Half it seems we might have known 
Sought by all she walked alone, 
For the tears she would not shed 
Inward ate and inward bled, 

And the songs she left behind 
Hold the sorrows of the wind. 


You that are the first to go, 
Tell her that at last we know. 
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The Pan-Pacific Page 


presents to the world some of the 

outstanding problems of the present 
day. In regard to Pacific trade and 
commerce the three great naval Powers, 
America, Great Britain and Japan, have 
involved themselves into a puzzling 
complexity of entangled relations. 

British journalists call attention to 
those who are not attracted by the great 
perity and well being of Pacific peoples, 
sider again the iron truth of Great 
Britain’s economic position—that her 
population of forty million odd is not 
maintained by cultivating her soil, but 
by disembowelling it of its coal and 
iron, and by manufacturing all sorts of 
things which are exchanged for food 
and other commodities all over the 
globe. It is impossible to evade the 
fact that Great Britain is dependent upon 
her overseas trade for the very bread 
consumed, and for her to become care- 
less with its rewards is to gamble with 
the actual foundations of her existence. 

In the East where so much of Brit- 
ain’s trade flourishes, the question of 
the maintenance and protection of com- 
munications by sea gives rise to prob- 
lems involving dexterous solutions. Re- 
call that her trade grew up in the East- 
ern waters, ports were established and 
flour.shed there before the rise of any 
great naval power. At present, Eng- 
land feels that for the security of her 
oversea trade dominions and for her 
own economic safety, marine strategy 
is an indispensable factor in those areas, 
and that the presence of a _ powerful 
fleet operating in Oriental waters is 
necessary. The efficiency of the fleet 
would depend largely on the proximity 
of a suitable base; so the two great sea- 
ports, Hong-Kong and Singapore have 
been suggested. Special favor is given 
to Singapore because no fewer than 
twenty-five steamship companies call 
regularly there, mustering some two 
hundred and fifty vessels of which over 
fifty per cent are British and ten per 
cent Japanese. The Singapore base 
idez is receiving considerable attention 
because there seems to be fear on the 
part of Great Britain of an American 
and Japanese conquest of virgin Asiatic 
markets, especially for those offering 
new outlets for their manufactured pro- 
ducts. 

Almost immediately after the Great 
War, most nations quickly sought 
economic protection. Even the people 
of the United States who recently 


[ reer tie, vo in the Pacific 


clamored at Wilson’s fourteen points 
which included an “open door’’ policy, 
have resorted to protection. An identi- 
cal procedure took place in the French 
and British dominions. Japan, too, was 


Conducted by Saut POLLocK 


compelled to gain cover. As for Japan, 
the only markets still open are China 
and the Netherlands East Indies, that 
is, markets worthy of attention, and in 
the latter the strong competition of 
European and American enterprises is 
keenly observed by Japanese interests. 

Like Great Britain, industrialisation 
is necessary to Japan, because in that 
small country there is not sufficient room 
to accommodate its yearly increase of 
half a million people. Our economic 
laws ordain that in a densely populated 
country the people must either resort 
to intensified industrialism or emigrate 
the surplus people. And Japan, the 
most densely populated nation in the 
world, is attempting to carry out both 
plans to relieve the tragic condition of 
its land. The editor of the Tokyo 
Yorodzu, in defending his countrymen’s 
right to emigrate to Korea, wrote in 
bitter irony: ‘How shall we dispose 
of our surplus millions? We cannot 
kill them wholesale, nor can we fill up 
the Sea of Japan and make dry land of 
it for them to settle on. We would 
like to go anywhere to escape starvation. 
However hospitable America may be, 
she refuses to receive so many new- 
comers all at once. We would wish 
very much to cross over to Australia, 
but that is a white man’s land; and al- 
though the continent is many times 
larger than Korea and very thinly 
populated no other than white people 
are admitted there. We know that 
Korea is thickly populated, but there 
the least resistance is offered, and so we 
go there, just as Englishmen went to 
America and Australia and elsewhere, 
forcing the natives to make room for 
them.” 

It is an undisputed fact that Japan’s 
problem of emigration is reaching a 
serious climax. The other salvation is 
to plunge into industrial intensification 
which has been carried out with some 
degree of success. Foreign competition 
in the Pacific urges a necessity for Japan 
to secure ever-expanding foreign mar- 
kets and dependable sources for the 
supply of raw materials. To establish 
these markets, Japan falls upon the 
tropical islands, from the Malay penin- 
sula to the Northern Territory of 
Australia. In so far as coal and iron 
are concerned, Mongolia and Man- 
churia are tapped, but the greater por- 
tion of its supplies are brovght from the 


tropical Indies. There Japan must con- , 


tend with acute competition aroused by 
foreign controls. But industrialism is 
the only alternative. 

So far, America has not yet experi- 
enced the bitter need to search for for- 


eign markets. Most European outlets 
for American goods have been practi- 
cally closed by poverty and protective 
measures, and America will some day 
turn to China and Siberia in which to 
overflow. Japan, in seeking to estab- 
lish a market in-China, has already felt 
the pressure of American and British 
traders who are firmly fixing their 
places there. What will result from 
this commercial war? 


Everything in the way of industrial 
development in its present mode in the 
Pacific points to progress along a fatal 
route which hints at ultimate conflict. 
These potentialities must be considered 
with the idea of every practical impor- 
tance. As long as intense industrialisa- 
tion continues to evolve with greater 
trends toward competition, an ultimate 
conflict is bound to arise, more so in face 
of the fact that Japan is being placed 
in the same condition Germany failed 
to escape before the War. The world 
is not permitting Japan an opportunity 
to dispel her excess people, and foreign 
competition is threatening the industries. 
England conquered these problems by 
establishing her foreign trade and colo- 
nisation. These conditions once prevail- 
ed upon Germany. It is the same 
tragedy which broods over the Pacific, 
and which will eventually lead to trial 
of strength unless the world without 
delay arrests the mad career. The 
world of the Pacific must be influenced 
to alter its disastrous course. Every- 
thing should be done to call upon the 
best moral forces to ward off all pos- 
sibilities of an impending disaster be- 
cause the peace of the Pacific cannot be 
risked. 


It remains to discover a modus viven- 
di. Toward this end many worthy fac- 
tions have been organized such as the 
Pan-Pacific Union and the Institute on 
Pacific Relations, but as yet, no official 
delegate councils have been arranged to 
inquire strictly into the real situation, 
to plan co-operatingly the best policies 
favoring Pacific: progress and a Pan- 
Pacific idea to arrest the conflict be- 
tween the East and West, between the 
yellow and white races, brought nearer 
every day by the inexorable logic of 
progressive industrialism. 





E note with interest that the third 
Pan-Pacific Science Congress has 
arranged to meet in Tokyo during Octo- 
ber of 1926. ‘The session will call the 
greatest scientists from all countries of 
the world to convene in Japan for the 
purpose of promoting co-operation in 
the study of scientific problems relating 
principally to the Pacific region. 
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E HAVE all been adjured to 

\ x / say it with flowers, with candy, 

with the silkworm’s fabric, and 
in various other ways. For real devo- 
tion what can approach the effort of 
those saying good-will with dots— 
with dots that form what is known as 
the braille system of writing for the 
blind? 

Miss M. Ida Williams of Pasadena, 
a Stanford graduate and high school 
teacher, at first used a braille slate and 
stylus. As soon as she acquired a work- 
ing acquaintance with braille, she began 
to copy short stories from the magazines. 
She was responding to a call from the 
Washington Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, for volunteers to write braille 
in order to increase the volume of books 
available to the hundred blind soldiers 
of the World War, at Evergreen Hos- 
pital. 

Miss Williams and her friend and 
neighbor, Miss J. Augusta Senter, work 
together. Miss Senter is lecturer for 
the Hard-of-Hearing League of Los An- 
geles, an organization in which lip-read- 
ing is taught to those who otherwise 
would be increasingly shut out from 
what is going on around them. Miss 


Ida M. Williams 


By Laura Bey Everett 


Williams and Miss Senter tackle a book 
together. A book of three hundred 
pages requires from eight hundred to 
one thousand pages of braille, according 
to the number of words on a page of the 
book. Just how much of a task it is 
thus to write is emphasized by a state- 
ment or two regarding braille. 

Braille, a system of reading for the 
sightless, is based on the positions of six 
raised dots in all possible combinations. 
It was developed by Louis Braille, pro- 
fessor in the Institution for the Blind in 
Paris, who died in 1852. All letters and 
punctuation, as well as a few word-signs, 
are made by different combinations of 
these six dots; for example: a is one 
dot ; is two, set vertically like a colon; 
g is four like two colons, while g and y 
require five dots. On the typewriter- 
like Braille writer with six keys, each 
key making one dot, the whole letter is 
struck at one time, the writer using both 
hands. One need hardly be told that as 
a discipline in concentration, patience, 
and self-control, braille writing is ad- 
mirable. One writer of braille has sug- 
gested that there are few finer epitaphs 
than “She brailled a book.” 
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A lonely deaf-blind woman writes to 
the National Adviser on Braille, Amer- 
ican Red Cross Librarian for the Blind: 

“I always look at the title page of 
hand-made books to see not only who 
the author is but also the name of the 
adorable person who transcribed it. The 
places of such are pretty well warmed 
and feathered in my heart when they 
use their time and hands to make books 
that will some day or other fall into my 
hands.” 

Another, praising the books as an un- 
told blessing to the blind, asks: 

“Will you not let me know when more 
new titles are ready?” 

Blind readers express a decided prefer- 
ence for whole books rather than ex- 
tracts. Such recent books as ““The Dove's 
Nest” by Katherine Mansfield, “Java 
Head” by Hergesheimer, “The Mind in 
the Making” have been transcribed into 
braille. 

Miss Williams and Miss Senter’s 
brailled book, “The Mountebank,” by 
William J. Locke attracted much atten- 
tion at the Washington exhibit. Honor 
to those who, with tireless devotion to 
the intellectual needs of the blind, “say 
it with braille.” 
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AN APRIL WALK 


OW excellent the smell of brave 

ball-sage 

Along a sun-baked rocky bank and stir 

Of April bees, sucking in mumbled rage 

The up-splashing sprays—pale lavender. 

Hot is the bank and humming like a hive, 

Sage-thick where nothing green would 
grow 

Till the dancer stuck in one determined 
toe 

And spread her skirts to make the stones 
alive. 

Narrow, the path so coat and sleeve 

Are softly plucked by fingers which en- 
treat 

With gifts of spice—all that they have 
to give, 

Holding me gently as a girl might greet 

And when I go, I, too, am spiced and 
sweet. 


—Charles Erskine Scott Wood. 


Bits of Verse 


PROPHECY 


HO shall the landscape see, 
Veiled in obscurity 

Where ghosts of things to be 

Float through the mist? 
Never shall mortal eyes 
Fathom its mysteries: 
Not till the future dies 

Can it exist. 


Who shall that volume scan 
Which since the world began 
Holds all the life of man 
Under its cover? 
No word or sign shalt thou 
Out of its pages draw 
Until the hand of Now 
Turn the leaf over. 


Where the swift atoms play, 
Where the cold planets stray 
Far-sighted science may 

Draw back the curtain: 
Forward a million years 
Look without doubts or fears 
Wherever Life appears 

All is uncertain. 


Who would my days foretell, 

Who would with magic spell 

Favored of heaven or hell 
Measure my span; 

Trace me my devious route 

All of my orb compute, 

Him will I straight confute... 
I am a Man! 


Derrick N. Lehmer. 


WILD THYME 


O other thyme is half as sweet 
As that which grew round my 
young feet 
In sturdy plants deep rooted there. 
That breath of thyme was every where, 
Even around the inland wheat. 


To that wild herb, oft iced with sleet, 
That leafed and budded near the beat 
Of stormful sea, I can compare 

No other thyme. 


If I could turn—if I could meet 

With those young eyes each old retreat, 
Run near wild thyme without a care—! 
O, for those years, that sea salt air! 
No other time’s so dear, so fleet! 

No other time! 


—Katherine C. Sanders. 
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In Flanders With the Princess Pats 


WAS WOUNDED in the leg, hip 

and back, and also dazed, for the 
moment, by the concussion of the burst- 
ing shell. As soon as I recovered a sense 
of realization, my first concern was in 
regard to the extent of my injuries. If 
you were hit by a rifle, or machine gun 
bullet you knew that you had a hole 
through you, and the question was 
whether that hole was in a vital spot, 
but a shrapnel wound was an uncertain 
quantity. You might be hit by a piece 
of flying steel or iron, no larger than a 
pea, and only sustain a minor injury, 
or you might be torn and mangled by 
a jagged missile the size of your fist 
or even larger. 

I was the only one caught by the frag- 
ments from the bursting shell and Ser- 
geant Jakes quickly looked me over and 
informed me that my injuries were not 
serious. 

“You're out of luck,” Jack he declared 
after finishing his inspection. ‘There’s 
no Blighty for you this time. I’t down 
the line and get patched up and back 
again sooner than you'll wish.” Which 
meant that my injuries were not serious 
enough to get me over to England; and 
I did not know whether to rejoice or not. 

Visions of England always appeared to 
a wounded soldier on the western front 
and I had more than once seen the tears 
spring into the eyes of a brave, but home- 
sick lad, when the surgeon, after patching 
him up, informed him that he would 
be soon as “fine as a fiddle” and so I was 
not dismayed when I found myself wish- 
ing, perhaps that it had been a little 
worse. 

War was bad enough to a soldier when 
he was well and taking an active part, 
but when he was knocked out, and no 
longer in the game, it was intolerable, 
and his one desire was to get away from 
sight and sound of it all. Home was the 
one spot on earth for him. Though the 
physicians and hospitals were of the 
best, and the nurses attentive and sym- 
pathetic, nevertheless, “Home sweet 
home, be it ever so humble,” was the 
dearest, sweetest refrain ever sung, and 
was always uppermost in the wounded 
soldier’s mind; although he might not, 
and the chances were, he would not, ever 
let it be known. True heroism was 
often exhibited in the hospital as well as 
upon the field of battle. 

Sergeant Jakes fixed me up with my 
first aid dressing and as we were on a 
road which the ambulances were going 
back from the front over, I was soon 
picked up and on my way to the hospi- 


THE CLEARING STATION 
Chapter VII. 


By SERGEANT JACK THOMAS 


tal at Hazebrouck, some ten or twelve 
miles down the line. 

All that were in the ambulance going 
down were lads from an English regi- 
ment. None of these were seriously 
wounded and they joked and discussed 
their chances for Blighty, and were 
rather a jolly lot until just before we 
reached the hospital, when those who had 
any chance at all for Blighty assumed 
a serious air and made the most they 
could out of their injuries, hoping that 
they could get by, and be passed on for 
across the channel. But the surgeons 
were onto the game and it was rarely 
that a Tommy got across unless his in- 
juries were such as to entitle him to the 
trip. 

If a lad’s injuries were not considered 
of such a character as to render him un- 
fit for further military service for a 
considerable time, the chances were that 
he would remain in France. This was 
not however, an inflexible rule as owing 
to the condition the man was in it might 
be considered advisable to either send 
him to a hospital in England, or allow 
him to go home to recuperate. 

From my experience and observation 
during the three times I was in the hos- 
pitals, I am convinced that those who 
had charge of the sick and wounded con- 
scientiously did the best they could for 
the boys and for the service. They had 
the double duty to perform of attending 
to the boys and at the same time look 
after the best interest of the army. 

I did want to get back to old England 
for a while, and at first was inclined to 
the idea of simulating as much as pos- 
sible, hoping that I might be able to get 
by, but after carefully sizing up my con- 
dition I concluded that by so doing I 
would probably only make myself ap- 
pear ridiculous and therefore decided to 
take the other course and make light of 
my injuries, so when we arrived at the 
hospital I declined the service of a 
stretcher bearer and attempted to walk 
in without assistance, with the result 
that the wounds in my leg and hip com- 
menced to bleed afresh and the attend- 
ant who came to my assistance, gave me 
a good setting up for not taking better 
care of myself. 

He could, of course, see from my uni- 
form that I was not an English Tom- 
my, and lit into me pretty hard. 

“You blooming Canadians,” he de- 


clared in a tone of disgust, “never know 
when you’re knocked out and always 
make a bloody mess of yourselves. I say, 
there “Arry,” he called to another at- 
tendant, “fetch some water and a sponge 
and ’elp me fix up this blighter.” 

That word “blighter” sounded good 
as it gave me an idea that I might be up 
up for Blighty after all, and by the time 
they had stopped the flow of blood and 
put on fresh bandages, I had worked my- 
self up to the point where I felt sure that 
I would get a ticket across the channel. 
So when they had finished I ventured to 
inquire in a weak voice and with an out- 
ward show of anxiety if they thought I 
would have to be sent over to England. 

“Don’t let that worry you my lad,” 
declared the attendant who first took 
me in charge. “You'll be as fine as a 
fiddle and after old Fritz again in no 
time if you don’t go through any more 
gymnastic stunts. So my hopes of 
Blighty was blasted. 


T THE hospital they took your 
name and regiment; also the 
names and residence of your next of 
kin and the church denomination to 
which you belonged. You were also 
given a bath as soon as possible and 
were freed from your cooty associates, 
with the result that if Fritz had not 
hit you too hard you were rather in- 
clined, at least for the time being, to 
entertain a friendly feeling toward him. 
At the hospital at Hazebrouck was 
what was known as a clearing station. 
That was a hospital not far back from 
the front to which all of the injured 
were first taken and their wounds 
dressed; after which the serious cases 
were forwarded on to a base hospital 
farther down the line, or over to Eng- 
land; while those whose injuries were 
not considered serious remained at the 
clearing station for treatment until they 
were again fit for service, when they 
were returned to the front. 

One of the lads in my company was 
down to the clearing station and back 
four times in as many weeks. The last 
time they sent him back he requested 
that an attendant be sent along with 
him. He maintained that by having an 
assistant to patch him up every time 
Fritz caught him he would not have 
to waste so much of his valuable time 
in traveling back and forth between the 
trenches and the hospital and not only 
that, but it would afford considerable 
relief to the ambulance corps. He was 
a big husky chap, weighing over two 
hundred pounds. 
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While I was there one of Pat Pets 
was discharged and sent up the line 
with “the best o’ luck” but on the third 
day after, he was back again with a 
foot so mangled by a fragment from a 
“Jack Johnson” that it had to be am- 
putated. He declared that the surgeon 
who had sent him up the line three 
days before was to blame for his mis- 
fortune, in sending him to the front 
when he ought to have known that he 
would not be able to dodge one of the 
Huns big shells. He was one of the 
new boys and cursed his luck for get- 
ting put out of the game so soon after 
getting in. 

“Give Fritz one for me Jack, and 
don’t try to stop one of his Jack John- 
son’s” was his parting salute to me as 
he started down the line for Blighty. 

He had done his bit and deserved as 
much credit as though he had been able 
to stay with it through to the end of the 
war. 

While I was in the hospital I was 
lucky enough to run across one of my 
old schoolmates, a lad by the name of 
Treverrow, who was in the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry. We had 
been great chums when we were boys 
in England, and I had not seen him 
since I left home years before. He had 
continued to live in the old town, and 
was able to tell me all about my boy- 
hood friends. 

Two of his brothers had been killed 
in battle before he enlisted, and he had 
only been in the trenches three days 
when he was caught. He had received 
a bad shrapnel wound and was only 
at the clearing station a few days be- 
fore he was booked for Blighty. I would 
have given almost anything to have 
gone with him, and believe me, I was 
a homesick lad for a little while after 
he left. I even felt that I had another 
grievance against Fritz for not giving 
me a little harder jolt when he had a 
chance. 

At the end of my second week in 
the hospital I was ordered before the 
Examining Board, “Up you go and best 
o’ luck,” was the verdict, and the next 
day I was back again at the front, 

Sergeant Jakes was a true prophet. 
I was back in the trenches sooner than 
I wished. 

For a couple of weeks after I returned 
to the regiment I was allowed to take 
it easy. While I took my turn in the 
trenches with my company I was not, 
while in billets, “told off” for either 
digging trenches or picket duty. 

There were no Red Cross nor fe- 
male nurses at the Hazebrouck hospi- 
tal. It served as a clearing or sorting 
station and there was a continued stream 
of wounded men coming in and going 
out. Those who had recovered going up 
the line to the trenches, and those who 
were seriously wounded going down the 


line to the base hospital, or over to 
England. As a rule I think those who 
were going down the line felt that 
they had the best of it. They knew 
that their chances for a wooden cross 
bearing their names and regiment and 
underneath the words “Killed in Ac- 
tion” was over, at least for the time 


being. 
At that time there were a great many 
London autobuses, that had been 


pressed into service, running between 
Hazebrouck and the front. They were 
just as they were when taken from the 
streets,—number and name of the streets 
still on them. They were used to trans- 
port the boys up to the front and I have 
seen line after line of them going in 
loaded with laughing and joking Tom- 
mies. To see them one would think 
that they were out for a holiday lark 
without a care to mar their pleasure. 
That was the way Tommy Atkins had 
of doing. He would not allow himself 
to appear down-hearted; no matter 
what confronted him he met it with 
a laugh and a joke. He would put on 
an optimistic front no matter how pes- 
simistic he might feel. 

The bus that I went up on was loaded 
with English, Scotch, Irish and Ca- 
nadian lads, returning from the hospi- 
tals to the front, but only one of them 
had been back to England. He was a 
Sutherland lad and had a cake that his 
mother had baked for him the day he 
left home. He declared that she was 
the best cook in all England, and gave 
each of us a small piece to prove his 
assertion; and we all acknowledged his 
right to make the claim. 

That little piece of cake that mother 
made certainly tasted good, and I be- 
lieve that the mind of every soldier on 
that bus was centered on the old home 
during the time he was eating his piece. 
I hope that that mother still has her 
soldier boy to eat her home-made cake, 
instead of a memory of a dear one who 
will never return. The lads at the 
front were far from being the only ones 
who were made to suffer. I sometimes 
thought over there that it was the dear 
ones at home who waited and hoped 
and prayed that were the real sufferers. 

As soon as I was strong enough for 
regular duty I was “told off with five 
others to guard a bridge near the city 
hall in Armentieres. That was a cushy 
job for about a week, then the Huns 
commenced to shell the city. 

The first shell came over about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, going through 
the city hall and landing in the street, 
killing several people and wrecking the 
surroundings. A small cigar shop in 
which two or three of my comrades 
and I had been in only a few minutes 
before was completely demolished and 
every one that was in it was killed. 

The bombardment was continued for 
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several days without any let up and al- 
though a great deal of damage was done 
and many of the citizens were killed 
and wounded only a few of them left 
the city until they were all ordered to 
move out, and even then a great many 
concealed themselves and remained. One 
that we discovered in a wrecked build- 
ing badly injured turned out to be a 
German spy. Several papers and draw- 
ings were found on him that would 
have been of value to the Allemands; 
among them a drawing showing the lo- 
cation of our dressing station and bat- 
tery. 

A day or two after that the place 
where our battery had been concealed 
was shelled, but it had been removed 
to another location and did not get 
caught. But they shelled the dressing 
station on the same day and killed sev- 
eral of the doctors, nurses and wounded 
soldicrs. The spy whom we caught 
probably had a partner working with 
him who escaped and gave to the Boches 
the location of our battery and dress- 
ing station. 

I do not want it to be understood 
that all of those who remained in Ar- 
mentieres after they were ordered to 
move out were spies or German sym- 
pathizers. On the contrary, with few 
exceptions, they were bitterly opposed 
to the Allemands and had every reason 
to be. To pick up only what you could 
carry and leave home was a serious 
matter at the best; but when that home, 
and all that it contained, was left to 
be destroyed; to be forced to leave 
your home and go forth with little more 
than the clothes you wore; to go among 
strangers who already had greater bur- 
dens than they could bear, was a fear- 
ful thing to contemplate, and it was 
not to be wondered at that many of 
the people of Armentieres preferred to 
remain and take their chances with the 
Boche shells. 

One of the saddest, and I can say, al- 
most, one of the most appalling, sights 
that I saw while in Flanders was the 
thousands of citizens of Armentieres 
leaving their homes to go, they knew 
not where. They were mostly women 
and children and the aged and infirm,— 
all able-bodied men were at the front 
fighting for France. There were no 
trains or other means of transportation 
and they were obliged to abandon every- 
thing, household goods and other be- 
longings and go. Despair was pictured 
upon their faces and many of them 
seemed dazed by the misfortune that 
had overtaken them. They were the 
wives, children and aged parents of the 
laborers, mechanics, merchants and pro- 
fessional men of Armentieres, all that 
made up a city of forty to fifty thou- 
sand people were leaving their homes 
and all they possessed. 

(To be Continued) 
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N THE same day as that on 

which Adam Brock found se- 

questration behind the stony 
walls of Buchanan County jail, a 
stranger alighted from the east bound 
morning train and stood a moment look- 
ing around the little platform at Man- 
chester Station. He paused only an in- 
stant, and then picked up a rather pros- 
perous looking grip and struck off across 
town to Main Street. Passing unrec- 
ognized, he soon found himself well out 
of town and striding rapidly westward. 
He moved as one driven by a great an- 
ticipation. His was the light step of 
one moving in a joyous dream. 

It was Phil O’Hara, who had now 
returned after that year of absence. 

About ten o'clock he stopped at a 
familiar spot in the line fence along the 
Brock corn-field. All was as it had 
been a year ago. 

The poignant memory of one bril- 
liant moment that former autumn 
rushed back upon him with redoubled 
force as he neared the edge of the field. 
It was a day to stir the pulses of youth 
and love to a frenzy, for against an in- 
digo blue of lucid sky drifted immense 
majestic cloud masses gleaming with 
silvery luminosity against the clear ra- 
diance of the morning sun. The smell of 
fertile soil fresh upturned for another 
sowing; the bronze light along the 
bristling stubble—for this year oats had 
been the crop—; the dazzling yellow 
and crimson of autumn leafage in the 
windbreaks; all these sent the blood 
tingling through him with the velocity 
of madness. 

And drawing nearer every step, there 
was the girl. She was unbelievably ap- 
pealing. He had not thought that there 
could be such a thing as this savage 
gnawing of desire for a woman. But 
now he knew,—and glorified in it. For 
a year he had fought it; it had beaten 
him. He lifted a drawn, pale face to 
the calm, blue sky smiling inscrutably 
back upon him. He lifted clenched 
hands as one who recklessly, insanely, 
though half in joy, defies the power of 
all destructions. 

“By God! She’s mine! She’s mine!” 
he exclaimed hoarsely. 

Another mood struck him. He looked 
about in sudden dread. No one was in 
view. He rose mechanically and was in 
the act of passing onward to the house 
when he paused like one shot, and re- 
mained motionless. 

“Phil!” 

He felt a sudden tingling of all his 
flesh and a choking in his throat. He 
turned in the direction whence came 
again the call, this time unmistakable: 

“Phil! Don’t you see me?” 


A House Divided 


CHAPTER IV. 


By RicHarp WarRNER Borst 


There she stood in the fence corner, 
where she had been crouching behind 
a rank growth of aster and goldenrod. 
Her cotton dress, a pallid blue, and her 
red-gold hair, had merged her complete- 
ly into the scene like a protective color- 
ation. Like one enchanted he drew near. 
She waited, smiling, a little breathless, 
yielding, her eyes suffused with the light 
he knew she had hidden all the long 
year. She reached up impulsively and 
catching him about the neck put up her 
face to be kissed. 

“O, Phil, Phil!” she murmured. 

“You heard what I said.” 

Ta” 

“And—and it is so?” 

“vee” 

He put her away a moment to peer 
into her eyes. She seemed dazed with 
the strength of her passion and the 
depth of her contest. 

So it was arranged that this very day 
she should start for her mother’s a 
few miles to the westward; that they 
should separately board the west-bound 
Illinois Central through-train for 
Omaha, and journey they cared not 
whither, if they only might journey to- 
gether. 

One last, clinging embrace, a kiss, and 
they parted, Phil to return to town, and 
Madge to walk demurely back to the 
house. 

Phil boarded the through train at 
Manchester and took a seat in the day 
coach. As planned, the train flagged at 
Winthrop, took on another passenger, 
Madge, with her drab telescope. At 
first he did not appear to know her, but 
presently, passing up and down the 
aisle, one of the passengers was seen 
by the others apparently to recognize an 
old acquaintance. He sank easily into 
the seat with the girl bearing the drab 
telescope. The mildly interested ob- 
servers resumed their reading or their 
bored examination of the Iowa land- 
scape. 


F ONE had been accorded the priv- 

ilege of observing the various shades 
ot expression as they moved upon the 
face of Madge’s husband when the full 
import of the Bulletin-Journal’s head- 
lines sank into. his consciousness, he 
would have felt, after it was over, that 
he had witnessed the exhaustion of the 
possibilities of the human countenance. 
First there appeared a look of blank 
astonishment that merged into one of 
perplexed amazement. Disgust, humil- 
iation, despair; a growing wrath cul- 
minating in a lurid and wild-eyed fury, 
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almost demoniacal; followed in quick 
succession. 

He tore the paper into fragments and 
hurled them into every corner of the 
cell. He grasped the bars of his cage 
and shook them savagely, insanely. 

“Runs away with my wife, does he?” 
he raved. “I'll get him yet. The——.” 

He began pacing up and down the 
short space allowed him. 

“Runs away with the hired man, does 
she?” he muttered. “I’ll do fer her, I 
will. Just let me ” So muttering 
curses on both he paced up and down, 
pausing to shake savagely but uselessly 
the bars of the cell. Only the hollow 
echoes of the jail answered him. A barn 
swallow fluttered a moment in the one 
high window and disappeared with a 
flash of wings. Standing for a moment 
in the midst of his misery and wrath, 
Adam heard from without the long 
drawn cadence of a tree locust, and the 
rattling of a wagon. For a full hour he 
paced like a captive wild animal up and 
down the narrow concrete floor. 

He conjured up every conceivable 
form of punishment such as he might 
visit on these two. He saw himself ro- 
mantically fighting a duel with pistols, 
in which he sent a ball straight to the 
heart of his antagonist. He felt his fin- 
gers turning about the throat of the 
youth whom he had always hated. He 
imagined himself pitching his rival over 
a sheer precipice of stone. His mind was 
a whirl of murders. 

As to the girl-wife, he mentally 
dragged her home where he kept watch 
of her every act. Not because he loved 
her, or respected her, but because she 
was his and had tried to escape him. 
He outlined a program of systematic 
cruelties which would at least tame her. 

As the forenoon waned he sank in 
exhaustion to his bunk and fell into a 
troubled sleep. He awoke suddenly at 
a sound of echoing footsteps in the cor- 
ridor, which paused at his cell. Start- 
ing up he beheld Gene Palmer phil- 
osophically observing him through the 
small opening in the door. 





“Mornin’,” said Gene. “Receivin’ 
callers today?” 
“To hell with callers,” retorted 


Adam. “What d’y want?” 

“Thought ye might want a bit o’ 
news from the outside.” 

“News!” shouted Adam, suddenly 
electrified at the recurrent idea of his 
past grievances. “Where is the devil 
that’s run off with my wife? I’ll put 
a hole into him!” He glared wildly upon 
Gene, who stepped back from the open- 
ing as if fearing bodily harm. 

“Calm yerself down, Adam,” he ad- 
vised. ““That’s doin’ you no good.” 
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“Get me out o’ here!’’ shouted the 
prisoner. ‘I’m in here fer self-defense. 
What’s more | got business t’ look after. 
That devil his hands clenched 
themselves. 

“She ain’t found yet,” said Gene. 

“She belongs under my roof! I’ll have 
her to understand x 

But Gene walked meditatively down 
the corridor to a blank wall at the fur- 
ther end. He faced about and approached 
Adam again. Adam stared open 
mouthed, ready to finish his sentence. 
But Gene, looking straight ahead, saun- 
tered, hands in pockets, past him and 
made his exit from the cell-house. There 
was the distant clang of a gate and the 
rattle of keys. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” ejaculated 
Adam. A most unpleasant emotion fell 
upon his spirit—he was suddenly 
ashamed. ..... 

“Well, what d’ye say, Gene?” in- 
quired Sid English, feet on desk in the 
sheriff's office. 

“Let him soak,” said Gene. “He's 
pretty much het up yet. Thirty days 
ought to make another man of him.” 

“No bail then?” 

“No bail,” said Gene. 


ENE PALMER'S days were now 

full of suspense. The main rea- 
son for his concern was the plight of 
Julia Brock. He was more interested 
in keeping her free of marriage with 
Stewart Cook than he was in actually 
making her his own wife. 

His aversion for Stewart Cook was of 
long duration. It reached back to one 
notable epoch in Gene’s life, the year 
1893, when he had gone to Chicago 
to see the fair. One afternoon there 
had been indelibly imprinted on his 
memory. Stewart Cook, arm in arm 
with a lavishly gowned young person, 
had passed along the board walk of the 
Midway Plaisance. Stewart was a 
stranger to Gene. In fact, Stewart was 
a stranger to all Manchester, since it 
was not his habit in those days to fre- 
quent the thoroughfares of such an in- 
significant hamlet as his home town.But 
the impressive female and Stewart's 
amazing magnificence had fixed their 
images in Gene’s memory, so that when 
at last Stewart actually took up his res- 
idence in the house of his father, Gene 
recognized him forthwith. 

Certain business deals of Cook’s 
especially with reference to land ex- 
changes, had come to Gene. His first 
opinion of Cook had been fortified by 
these reports. He considered Cook a 
“shyster.” 

Gene had long been aware of the 
address of the now three-years absent 
David Brock. One day,a year before, 
he had seen through the cashier’s 
window of the First National Bank 
an envelope inscribed : 








Mr. David Brock, 
Kearney, Nebr. 

His retentive memory seized this fact 
with avidity and he carried that ad- 
dress away with him. For fear of some 
day forgetting it, he wrote it down on 
a convenient space of boarding in the 
barn; and now that critical times had 
arrived, in which the presence of a p2t- 
riarchal power would be useful, he con- 
sidered seriously how best to gain the 
help of the absentee father. 

He deferred decision until two weeks 
had passed. But Adam’s amazing pre- 
dicament, the startling and sensational 
flight of Madge for parts unknown, and 
the imminent collapse of the Brock for- 
tunes, all conspired to convince him that 
there was only one thing to do.—get 
assistance from David. One other fact 
he hesitated to mention, but he finally 
convinced himself that drastic action 
was necessary as regarded the girl’s de- 
termination to retrieve the family finan- 
ces by marrying Cook. This was the 
outstanding feature of the problem with 
him. 

Barely two weeks before Julia should 
accept the offer of ease and wealth at 
the hands of his rival, Gene called at 
the Brock place. The farm work was 
at a standstill. Julia, harassed and hag- 
gard, met him at the door, and bade 
him enter. 

There was some slight improvement 
in the mother. Her mind seemed un- 
impaired; but she spoke in a peculiar 
half-inarticulate manner, and still kept 
her bed. She greeted Gene with a gleam 
of real welcome in her eyes. 

“Have you heard from Madge?” Gene 
asked. 

“Not a word,” Julia replied. “But 
it’s such a relief to have her gone!” 

“Do you think it was Phil she went 
with ?” 

“There is no proof. But Adam swears 
it was. I am glad Adam is locked up. 
When he gets out he says he’s going 
to run them down.” She shuddered. 

“But can’t something y 

“IT don’t want ever to see her again,” 
cried the girl. “She is in as good hands 
as she deserves. She would only be a 
burden and a hindrance. Let her go.” 

This highly unconventional interpre- 
tation, though a surprise to Gene, com- 
ing as it did from the conservative 
Julia, struck him as eminently wise, 
considering all. 

“If she really went with Phil, she 
can no longer claim Adam as her hus- 
band.” 


“Sure enough,” said Gene. 

“Julia’s right,” said Mrs. Brock in 
a clear voice. These words, indistinctly 
spoken, startled them both. The speech 
had almost an oracular quality. 

“Let the dead past—bury its dead,” 
Mrs. Brock added. 
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“The one question is—is this past 
really dead?” said Gene. And there the 
matter rested. 

After a brief silence Julia said: 

“We are planning an auction sale for 
the first of October.” 

“No!” exclaimed Gene. 

“Yes,” said Julia. “It is the only 
way.” 

“Then you have 

“IT haven’t promised—Stewart—yet. 
But I—I shall—accept him.” 

Gene stared hopelessly at the reso- 
lute face of the girl. He had never 
loved her so much before as he did that 
minute. He felt also a genuine wrath, 
fiery, indignation. 

Jule,” he said quietly. “Can I see 
you alone a minute?” 

“Yes, Jule, go,” said Mrs. Brock in 
her stammering speech. “Let him say 
his say.” 

Julia held back. “But why alone?” 

“No real reason, Jule,” said Gene. 
And a dull flush suffused his honest face. 
“I was just goin’ to say, though, that 
you'll never marry Stewart Cook. There 
is no genuine cause e 

“Now, Gene,” replied the girl with 
perfect outward composure. “Hear me 
out, won’t you?” 

“Well,” said Gene reluctantly. 

“Ever since my youth there has never 
been anything in this house but work, 
work, work. It has wrecked my moth- 
er’s life—that and anxiety, disappoint- 
ment, despair. And now we shall have 
barely two thousand dollars when all 
the debts are paid and the farm is sold. 
How can we live on that? My wages 
at Sweet’s can’t help much either.” 

“But I can care for you.” 

“You?—You don’t know what a bur- 
den 

“Such a welcome burden 











” 





“I sha’n’t ask you to assume it,” said 
Julia proudly. “I am through with 
pinching poverty. I am going to escape 
it forever!” 

Gene turned away. He could not 
understand this new perverseness of 
Julia’s. She was over-wrought he said 
to himself. He thought also of the ab- 
sent David. Something must be done 
immediately. 

He bade the women goodnight ab- 
ruptly. As he turned back at the door 
for a last glance, he saw against the 
pillow the pale face of Mrs. Brock 
with its strange distorted lips. The eyes 
of the stricken woman had in them an 
intense appeal. Her lips moved, but 
no sound came from them. The thin 
white hands played restlessly on the 
counterpane. Julia’s face was hidden. 
She would not look up. Consumed with 
love and pity, Gene drove blindly to 
town. Leaving his team at a boarding 
stable, he caught the evening IlIlionis 
Central train to Omaha. 
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to his blind friend, and they had no 
other point of contact. Peggy, watch- 
ing Tommy always, saw that he did not 
depend especially on the companionship 
of the man who had saved his life, much 
as he valued him. But at the thin, flat 
tickle of the green glass bracelets he 
colored, he kindled. 

“Wear ‘em always, honey!” he 
begged. “It’s great to hear you coming!” 
He grinned. “They just seem to belong 
to you,Evvy,—entrance music, you 
know!” 

Tommy was finely scrupulous in all 
his relationships, careful to demand less, 
rather than more, and his determination 
to be normal was leading him to reck- 
less lengths,—long walks alone, horse- 
back riding about the grounds. He did 
not know that Peggy followed him, 
afoot or mounted, keeping carefully out 
of ear shot, unless his wife or guest 
went with him. 

Peggy was waiting for the rest on 
the lawn at Los Robles, one day. Roy- 
lemore, dozing in a hammock, was un- 
aware of her presence. “It’s odd, the 
way he stays on and on,” Peggy was 
thinking, and then suddenly it ceased to 
be odd and became very clear. A maid 
was coming noiselessly across the grass 
with a laden tray. Just as she passed 
the Englishman the ice clinked clearly 
against the sides of the glasses. Lord 
Roylemore sprang up, his eyes half open, 
crying out a glad—“Evelyn!” Then, 
starting, winking hard, he took in the 
tray, the retreating servant, Peggy, and 
the hot color flooded his face. 

“Oh,—beg pardon,” he murmured. 
“Must have been asleep—awrfully stupid 
of me! Sorry, Miss Donovan. I say, 
doesn’t that iced tea look ripping? Mean 
to make the mater try it out, when I 
go home!” 

Peggy answered him pleasantly, but 
the book of revelation was opened be- 
fore her. The clink of the ice in the 
glasses had sounded like the tinkle of 
Evelyn’s green Egyptian bracelets. 

Then Evelyn came trailing across 
the lawn, pink and fair as a cherub from 
her nap, and Tommy was coming round 
from the stables with his amazingly as- 
sured and fearless step. Behind him fol- 
lowed the red-headed groom who led a 
slim black horse with a wickedly rolling 
eye. 

“Hello, people,” cried Tommy. All 
here? Evvy? — Roylemore- — Puggy? 
See my new plaything?” 

“T-t-ommy, dear, he 1-l-looks cross!” 
said Evelyn, fearfully. 


“*Tis a mean brute, ma’am,” The 
stable man shook his head. 
“Not mean,—lively; peppy!” the 


blind man protested. “And I won't be 
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foolish. Won't ride him yet,—at least, 
not out of the stable yard.” 

They had their tea and tea talk, and 
when Peggy rose to go back to Kil- 
kenny Hall she asked Lord Roylemore 
to walk over with her. Her father 
wanted to show him that old Spanish 
bridle, she said. 

When their footfalls had died away 
young Manners turned his sightless 
eyes to his wife, smiling happily. “Did 
you get that, Evvy? Old Puggy’s keen 
on Alec! Gad, I’m pleased pink! You 
know, she’s never looked at a fellow, 
—funny thing, too. But I tell you she’s 
falling for Roylemore! If she isn’t, I 
can make a watch!” 

His wife got up suddenly and then 
sat down again. “Poor, dear Peg is— 
rather transparent, isn’t she? And it’s 
rather pathetic, really, for he isn’t in 
the least interested!” It was an odd fact 
that when Evelyn spoke with strong 
feeling she didn’t stammer at all. 

“Oh, now I don’t know about that,” 
Tommy wagged his head wisely “Never 
can tell with these solid, stolid Britons. 
Might be eating his heart out. Hope to 
the Lord he is—and she is! Couldn’t 
do better, either of ’em. But there’s 
her money, and his infernal pride!” 
His hearty voice kindled with inspira- 
tion. “Say, here’s a whale of an idea! 
Can’t we cook up some kind of a stall— 
make him think old Jimmy Doncvan’s 
lost his wad? You know—movie stuff] 
ion” 

But his wife rose again with fretful 
haste and interrupted him. “I tell you 
it’s absurd—ridiculous! He doesn’t— 
he wouldn’t ever—” Her soft little voice 
grew surprisingly shrill and she looked 
like a vicious baby. For an instant her 
round little breasts rose and fell storm- 
ily, and then she spoke more gently, and 
more in her usual manner. “I d-d-don’t 
mean to be cross, b-b-but my head is 
aching. . . I’ve hardly h-h-heard a word 
you've said...” 

He was forgiven, presently, for his 
clumsy chatter when she wasn’t feeling 
well, but he had the feeling—he had to 
depend now upon feelings—that little 
Evvy wasn’t quite herself that day and 
the day that fcllowed. There was a cer- 
tain something in the atmosphere, a 
sense of strain-——even old Puggy seemed 
odd, and Roylemore had very curtly 
announced his departure for the first 
of the week. “Either Peg’s turned him 
down,” Tommy told himself, “or the 
silly nut has made up his stiff necked 
mind to go without speaking!” 

There was a drive planned for the 
twilight, the next day, but he found 
himself out of the mood, and begged 
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off. “It’s too warm and I’m too lazy,” 
he said. “I’ll have a snooze here on the 
porch. Wake me as soon as you come 
back.” 

After they had gone he strolled about 
for a bit in the silent, sweet-smelling 
garden, the good old unregarded garden 
of all his life. He wished, now, that 
he had noticed trees and flowers and 
things more, in the old days, so that he 
might remember and imagine them bet- 
ter. He was thankful that he had paid 
so much attention to horses and dogs, 
anyway! He found himself presently 
at the old fashioned summer house at 
the extreme end of the garden. It was 
a cobwebby and dusty place now, where 
no one ever came, but he felt his way 
to the long bench and flung himself 
down. It was a better place for his 
nap than the porch. . . people always 
dropping in. . . he felt oddly disin- 
clined for people, just now. . . 

He fell asleep almost at once, while 
he was thinking warmly of Peggy and 
his English friend. If only he could 
dope out a way to bring them together 

. softly and imperceptibly he stopped 
thinking of them and began to dream 
of them, and the dream was so real and 
so vivid and lasted so long, or came 
back so persistently, that it seemed still 
a part of his dreaming when he found 
himself awake in velvet darkness, hear- 
ing Lord Roylemore’s voice. 

“T must go!” the voice said, hoarsely, 
unhappily. “I’ve got to go,—I should 
have gone long ago, God knows. But— 
you know why I’ve stayed, more shame 
to me. And the thing that’s kept me 
here is sending me away now!” 

“The big goop,” Tommy reflected, 
“to let his fat headed pride stand in 
the way—Gad, I hate to listen in like 
this! Maybe they won’t stay! I’d bet- 
ter lie low—they’d be horribly fussed—” 

“You know how I care,” the wretched 
voice went on. “I know that you know, 
for I’ve seen it in your eyes. I ought 
to be man enough to hold my tongue, 
but this once I must say it. I—” there 
was a sound of muffled, bitter sobbing, 
and the remorseful misery of the tone 
merged suddenly into agony, sharp with 
protest. “Don’t! Oh, for God’s sake, 
don’t cry! I can bear it for myself, 
but if you care, if you suffer—” 

“This is getting a bit too thick,” 
Tommy told himself, getting clumsily 
to his feet. “Peg! Alec!—Sorry as the 
deuce! Been asleep here and just—” 

At his first word there had been a 
smothered cry, and before his last there 
was the sound of someone in wild flight 
from the dusty old summer house, and 
at every step there came back to the 
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ET aside in 1908 as America’s one 

and only National Monument of 
Trees, Muir Woods has been assured 
protection for all time, and is one of the 
best-known forests of standing timber in 
the world. Trees “as old as the hills” 
live in close proximity to a tangle of 
transient rooted comrades—ferns and 
Azaleas mingle their haunting sweetness 
with the forest fragrance, and the mod- 
est Oxalis thrives like a thick, green car- 
peting everywhere about trees whose 
roots antedate the dawn of history. 


Muir Woods is a primordial garden 
of the greatest and tallest of all plants 
on earth, botanically known as the 
Sequoia (sempervirens), the almost in- 
describable “ever living” Redwoods. 
Mature specimens vary in age from five 
to thirty centuries, and their heights 
range up to 400 feet and more. This 
National Monument is known among 
travelers in every nook of the world, and 
its quiet, fern-bordered trails are fam- 
iliar and loved ground for all who walk 
for enjoyment. 

Both Tamalpais and Muir Woods 
offer hospitality to the hiker—food, rest, 
and comfort. Tamalpais Tavern is a 
gem of homelike architecture and its 
friendly air of welcome is in harmony 
with Tamalpais and her trails. Glimpsed 
between the cinnamon-hued trunks of 
the Redwoods and the brown arms of 
Madronas, rustic Muir Inn is, indeed, a 
welcome sight to the hiker. Comfort- 
able cabins and delicious viands are avail- 
able for those who may choose to linger 
a day and a night in this solemn yet 
friendly forest of Sequoias. 


The routes leading into this forest 
are various, yet all have their beginning 
in Mill Valley. All hikers who know 
the Marin trails know the long flight 
of rustic steps toward the old road lead- 
ing to the Pipe Line Trail! All hikers 
remember the very first time they 
tackled this long ladder of steps and how 
their hearts pounded by the time they 
were half-way up, and how even laugh- 
ter was rather difficult for lack of 
breath! This way leads over the Trestle 
Bridge, thence parallel with the railroad 
track into Muir Woods—a walk of four 
and one-half miles. Or, the hiker may 
choose to walk by way of beautiful Cas- 
cade Canyon, over the ridge, and on 
down into the Woods by way of any 
one of the cut-off trails that deviate 
from the road enroute—the distance be- 
ing about four miles. Still another way 
—a mile shorter than the Pipe Line 
Trail—is the road beyond the Belve- 
dere Reservoir, down along the beau- 
tiful Ocean View Trail. 


The famous open-air Mountain The- 


Trail Ends 
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atre lies within a natural sun-warmed 
depression hidden among oak-clad hills 
along the lower western slopes of Mt. 
Tamalpais, between West Point and the 
ridge of low-lying hills bordering the 
sea. Thousands of pilgrims of the trails 
gather here anually to witness the im- 
posing spectacle presented each year of 
some appropriate out-door pageantry 
enacted by members of the Mountain 
Play Association—some stirring drama 
distinctively Californian in theme and 
legend. Mountain Play Day is one of 
the most important on the trails of 
Marin, for it brings forth not only the 
loyal hiker who walks for the sake of 
the trip, but it brings to this natural 
amphitheatre lovers of the drama and 
colorful pageantry from far and near— 
it is a day of pride for the hills and 
trails. You who have not yet wended 
your processional way to the Mountain 
Theatre during the flowerful month of 
May when these plays are presented, re- 
solve to attend the 1926 pageant—fol- 
low the Pipe Line Trail from Belve- 
dere Reservoir westward to Rattlesnake 
Camp, then via either the Alpine or 
Bootjack Trail to the great open the- 
atre—a six and one-half mile hike from 
Mill Valley. 

It is a good plan to entrain from Mill 
Valley to West Point, via the Mt. 
Tamalpais & Muir Wods Railroad, 
then follow the broad trail about one 
and one-half miles direct to the Moun- 
tain Theatre. Those who may not be 
“in training” from constant hiking usu- 
ally follow this route, but an early start 
is advisable before the sun rays become 
warm and the trains too crowded. Rock 
Spring lies a half mile westward from 
the theatre site and offers an open fire- 
place and oven for those who may wish 
to prepare a hot luncheon after their 
hike. 

Another joyous trail trip, some five 
miles long, is that which leads through 
the wooded gorge known as Steep Ra- 
vine. This may be reached from Muir 
Woods via the Redwood Canyon Road, 
branching off westward to Lone Tree 
Trail; or, from the upper canyon, the 
latter may be reached by traversing the 
Sequoia Trail. , 

The Lone Tree Trail is a famed 
travel lane of hikers—ascent may be 
made of the western rim_ bordering 
Muir Woods, turning toward the right 
where the lone redwood tree stands 
along the Old Mine Trail, thence sud- 
denly downward into Steep Ravine. 
This attractive route leads to the Bo- 
linas Road and down to the ocean 
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sands. It is an abrupt and rather steep 
route, actually dropping 1200 feet in 
one and one-half miles, but very worth 
while, for after all, a good deal of the 
joy of hiking lies in the wide diversity 
of trails and their varying character- 
istics. Steep Ravine may be reached over 
several equally beautiful routes—a good 
walking road leads down from West 
Point half-way between the foot and the 
summit of Tamalpais. Or, you may go 
from Mill Valley via the Pipe Line and 
Alpine Trails to Bootjack Camp, merg- 
ing into the same good road—or, if you 
start from Muir Woods, you may fol- 
low the Lone Tree and Old Mine 
Trails. The maximum distance is but 
seven miles. 


ND BOLINAS! Who does not 
A know its wind-driven charm—its 
sanded coves—its whispering surf and 
shining sands—its gray driftwood, and 
its mystic air of tragical maritime his- 
tory? For here, indeed, the hiker will 
find himself on very historical ground— 
the scene of discoveries, of old wrecks 
and ancient mariners—Drake’s Bay, 
where the Golden Hind first scraped 
her keel on western sands in 1579— 
Duxbury Reef, tragic and forbidding— 
the “end of a sea trail” for many a ship 
—Paradise Valiey, Pine Gulch, Olema 
Creek, peninsulas, lagoons, sandbars, 
cliffs, endless seas and flying spray! 

No one would think these days that 
Bolinas was once an important strong- 
hold of the Mexicans! Today it is an 
attractive little town of homes by the 
sea—cottages overlooking a lagoon so 
perfect that it might well be the envy 
of South Sea Islanders! 

Those who trek the trails Bolinas- 
ward will find it advisable to make this 
a week-end trip, arranging to remain 
overnight rather than to attempt the 
entire walking trip in a single day, un- 
less you are one of those sun-browned, 
sturdy, “hard as nails” veterans who 
delight in endurance and special achieve- 
ment! Hotel and cottage accommoda- 
tions insure well-earned rest, and your 
return tramp will be doubly enjoyable 
if you be a bit kind to yourself. 

Bolinas may be reached via the Bo- 
linas Ridge from Fairfax by way of 
Alpine Lake, or by following the sandy 
shoreline from Stinson Beach, “skiffing”’ 
the width of the channel to the Bolinas 
side of the lagoon. 

The Mesa is a great, level plateau 
elevated 100 feet above the domain of 
the roaring white breakers, stretching 
northward along the high shore to Dux- 
bury Point, a treacherous bit of coast 
of which mariners steer clear their craft. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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THE SONNETS OF PAUL 
SANDOZ— 


R. SANDOZ leaves the publish- 

ing of his first book of sonnets 
to Albert Kundig of Geneva. Quite in 
line with this writer’s individualism, 
and surely well printed. As with Paul’s 
magazine of poetry, “Orpheus,” the price 
has been omitted from the volume and 
the printer’s address exactly left to the 
reader’s imagination. 

Nevertheless, the sonnets are here 
before me and I suppose whatever crit- 
icism I have should be given the work 
in the poetry and not the book. That 
work, I discover, has lost none of its 
impressionistic vividness, none of its 
startling breathlessness. Sandoz de- 
lights, as always, in taking the reader 
through hallways and rooms of which 
the frailest construction and the light- 
est decoration is utterly unknown. He 
delights, damns, demands and pleads 
in the space of a line; breaks conven- 
tion as easily as he builds it—and is one 
of the few sincerely dramatic poets alive. 
I quote one sonnet from the book—a 
book you must read: 

Sonnet to the Natural Philosophy 


of Love 
A neuresthenec rose swoons in the twi- 
light. 
She sits and smiles: her brain is silver 
gray. 
The sun drips downward from the dusky 
skylight, 


And Reggie throws his platitudes away. 

The monkey which she purchased at 
the Horn 

Scratches his legs and blinks his watery 
eyes: 

The hair on Reggie’s head is closely 

shorn; 

is no hair upon the monkey’s 

thighs. 


There 


The lady’s fingers taper to the nails, 
Boney and white—they get on Reggie’s 
nerves ; 
He takes the monkey’s hand in his and 
pales; 
A negress brings a tea-tray in and serves. 
The monkey grins at everyone; the maid 
Motions to Reggie, and the game is 
played. 
LEGEND): printed by Albert Kun- 
dig: a book of poems by Paul Sandoz: 
113 West 12th Street, New York City. 








1925 PRIZE NOVEL 


UST WHAT constitutes a prize novel 

is beyond any set rules, so it seems. 
We remember most distinctly The Able 
McLaughlins by Margaret Wilson and we 
have read THE PERENNIAL BACHE- 
LOR by Anne Parrish which received the 
Harper Novel Prize of 1925. It has been 
argued that there must be some quality 
common to all great works of fiction, 
that because the judges’ reactions to the 
Able McLaughlins and The Perennial 
Bachelor are the same, there must be 
some common factor in those two books 
but this does not say that your reaction, 
or my reaction or John Huff's dog’s re- 
action is the same. A book as art, is 
pretty nearly confined to the individual’s 
appreciation, so if this review is not up 
to the Judge’s standard of the Harper 
Prize, please forgive. 

It is really more about Maggie Cham- 
pion than any one else. It is slow in 
the beginning, perhaps because “Mam- 
ma” is so absurdly incompetent. We of 
this age become impatient with such 
weakness, aithough perhaps it is distinct- 
ly characteristic of the women of those 
times. The novel is supposed to be rep- 
resentative of American life from 1850 
on, of sacrifices, of false pride, of sex 
suppression, of tears, of few laughs! It 
is well written with touches which will 
find their echo in each of our lives, like 
the clock which struck twelve when it 
should have struck half-hour, but you 
became accustomed to it after years of 
hearing it. And Victor—Victor is the 
spoiled child, and so he grew, a victim 
others love which made him so _ in- 
sufficient unto himself. 

To our mind Maggie is the character 
of the book, her sacrifice of her love for 
Edward because she could not take Vic- 
tor with them into Africa. . . that feel- 
ing one has to feel sometime, that in- 
expressible hold those who are a part of 
our very life blood, have over the affairs 
of our heart. This Miss Parrish succeeds 
in “putting” over with a delicate sweet- 
ness which is insurpassable. 

THE PERENNIAL BACHELOR. Anne 

Parrish. Harper & Brother. $2.50. 

7 . * 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 

REE NEGRO HEADS of families! 

Have you ever thought of this? That 
prior to the war there were free Negroes 
who owned plantations and slaves? Well 
such was the case according to FREE 
NEGRO HEADS OF FAMILIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1830. This book 
is devoted to two-third statistics and 
the other third very good reading ma- 
terial. It is propaganda pure and simple 
but such as should receive our consid- 
eration. 

Another from the same association is 
FREE NEGRO OWNERS OF SLAVES 
IN 1830. Both of these books have been 
compiled and edited by Carter G. Wood- 
son. Our copies give no price. 





MIS-UNDERSTOOD 
OW MANY of us go through life 
misunderstood, or rather thinking 
we are misunderstood? Ask yourself and 
then read THE TROUBLE MAKER by 
E. R. Eastman. A rather unusual theme 
is the story built around but one which 
is vital to the Eastern City, New York. 
The milk strike of 1916. We feel the 
Trouble Maker is rather one of the in- 
dividuals “mis-understood” and we try, 
try, ever so many times to warn our 
characters of the book that it isn’t really 
his fault. Yet the book is filled with a 
lot of unnecessary description, the coun- 
ty fair, the circus, but perhaps that is 
what is necessary to exploit the co-op- 
erative movement of the Dairymen’s 
league! We have nothing more to say 
of this book. 
THE TROUBLE MAKER. E. R. East- 
man. Macmillan. $2.00. 
a * + 


FOUR VOLUMES 


HEN FOUR VOLUMES come to 

the editor’s desk, there is always 
a sigh—perhaps of impatience. “Four 
volumes,” we would like to say, “of one 
subject—how on earth will we _ get 
through it?” But instead, we start out 
reluctantly reading with the promise to 
ourself that if it is not interesting — 
we shall, certainly, not go through 
with it. However the four Volumes by 
Marcel Proust we have read through 
from cover to cover. 

Within a Budding Grove, or THE RE- 
MEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST is a 
rare bit of prose, taking one delicately 
back to THINGS PAST in one’s own 
life, the philosophy, the greatness of 
Marcel Proust in giving his ideas and 
ideals to the people whereby they may 
profit if they will is a work worthy of 
the biggest praise. 

WORKS OF MARCEL PROUST. 

Thomas Seltzer (our copy gives no 

price.) — woe 


WHICH WAS HE? 


HICH was he, traitor and black- 

guard or just a victim of political 
and personal hatred? The two volumes 
put out by Putnam as the result of un- 
tiring research of Mr. Wendell and the 
exceedingly clever pen of Mr. Minni- 
gerode makes Aaron Burr one of the 
most interesting biographies of our day. 
Never does he cease to be interesting— 
first is he most fascinating in his bril- 
liant career as a soldier, a lawyer, a 
politician—and the duel with Alexander 
Hamilton, his dramatic trial for treason 
and then his mysterious later years in 
Europe. 

This is a different picture of Burr's 
life, taken from the diary of a mother 
and also passages from Ogden’s journal; 
kept during the Quebec campaign. 

AARON BURR. Samuel H. Wandell 

and MEADE MINNIGERODE. Put- 

nam. $10.00. 
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WILD GEESE— 


N 1925’s bookshelf of fiction “Wild 

Geese” takes its place—an out- 
standing success. A first novel—out of 
1700 manuscripts it won a prize of $13,- 
500—-the book shows a singleness of vis- 
ion, a depth and an artistry that are 
rather amazing in the light of the au- 
thor’s youth. Martha Ostense, writer of 
“Wild Geese,” is only a girl in her twen- 
ties. 

The story deals with life on the bar- 
ren farm lands of a Scandinavian com- 
munity at the north rim of civilization. 
From first to last the reader is aware 
of a sympathetic response in the char- 
acters to the temper of the soil—a cur- 
ious symbolism between it and their 
lives, the reaction externalized in accord 
with each individual's spiritual and men- 
tal complex. 

Lind Archer, young, attractive, arrives 
to teach the district school. It’s the 
Gare’s turn to board the teacher. To 
harsh, relentless Caleb Gare, expecting 
a man, Lind’s beauty makes no appeal; 
after a curt greeting he ignores her, al- 
lowing no change in the household re- 
gime for her comfort. An undercurrent 
of tragedy centers about Amelia, Caleb’s 
drudge wife, and is soon apparent to 
Lind. In Lind there springs up a great 
sympathy for Amelia who still shows 
traces of having known better days, and 
for the handsome rebellious daughter, 
Judith. The “tragedy” is Caleb’s know- 
ledge of Amelia’s illegitimate son, Mark 
Jordan—a knowledge he uses to brow- 
beat and bend her to his will. The chil- 
dren are aware that opposition to their 
father results, for some unknown rea- 
son, in misery to their mother; Caleb 
cunningly makes the most of their de- 
sire to spare her, and greedily keeps 
them, virtual slaves, at the farm work 
early and late to save the hire of help. 
Mark, fine and well educated, comes to 
care for a neighboring farm. He and 
Lind fall in love, events that strengthen 
Caleb’s grip on Amelia, who fears in- 
jury to Mark by exposure of his paren- 
tage. Judith, moved by Lind’s presence 
to a desire for a normal happy life, open- 
ly defies Caleb and he keeps her a pris- 
oner on the farm. Aided by Lind, final- 
ly she escapes with her lover. The same 
night a timber fire threatens Caleb's 
cherished flax field. Fighting for time 
in an attempt to save it he chances a 
short cut through a bog and sinks to his 
death. An elemental setting, an element- 
al unfoldment, a happy ending tempered 
by an elemental climax very suggestive 
of an elemental God’s just retribution! 

A delectable delicacy is noted in the 
treatment of those episodes dealing with 
Amelia’s past and the similar delin- 
quency of Judith. With nothing unsaid 
needful to picture the situations the au- 
thor has painted without giving bald 
and vulgar expression to sordid facts. 
Throughout the book is a gripping im- 
agery and a vivid characterization not 
met often in the work of a young writer's 
first novel. We await with keen antici- 
pation Martha Ostense’s second venture! 

Reviewed by Gene Harris. 

Dodd, Mead and Co. $2.00. 

a 7 * 


AMERICAN TRADITION 


ERHAPS American Tradition can 
well be kept alive in the study of 
Hooked rugs and patched quilts. These 
two things are strictly American, cre- 
ated and established out of need. From 
the thrifty house wife of the early pi- 
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oneer days, and the artistic institution 
of an artist come these beautiful old 
things. Anna M. Maise Phillips has writ- 
ten a most interesting and instructive 
bit of work in HOOKED RUGS AND 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. In the past two 
years there has been a definite move- 
ment among the people of America to 
revive old traditious and among them 
has been the Hooked Rug, the Patch 
work quilt and so on. We feel this little 
book will be well worth the while of our 
readers. 


HOOKED RUGS AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. Anna M. Maise Phillips. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 
- . * 
ONCE MORE 


NCE more THE HOUSE WITH 
THE GREEN SHUTTERS is before 
us. This book one will remember had its 
popularity in 1900. There is proof enough 
that it is good, in the fact that the book 
is brought out again after 25 years and 
that it is again meeting with favor. But 
how could it help but do so? Man’s ego- 
ism is a thing most common to all of 
us and yet a subject of deep consterna- 
tion when placed before our eyes, some- 
thing we fear to understand. One might 
call John Gourlay a proud old gentle- 
man, proud of all he possessed, his 
horses, his fields, his quarries, his house 
with the Green Shutters, but we call 
it nothing but egoism because these 
things were a direct symbol of his suc- 
cess—but his wife and son, were things 
apart, they were not of himself, they 
took from him the sympathy of the peo- 
ple—was he proud of them? Well read 
again if you have forgotten, or if the 
tale from your mother is dim—read 
again THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN 
SHUTTERS. 
THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN 
SHUTTERS. George Douglas. Thomas 
Seltzer. $2.50. 
~ - + 
WIVES 
EYOND each throne is a woman... 
if Cleopatra had had a wart on the 
end of her nose, history might not have 
been what it is today.” Whether this 
was expressed in a recent conversation 
or from some book I can not say, but 
it is a true fact. In WIVES, by Gamaliel 
Bradford this fact is brought out to be 
more apparent than before. He intro- 
duces into American literature a method 
of biography that is sincere, analytical, 
un-compromising yet sympathetic. We 
all know the lives of Benedict Arnold, 
Abraham Lincoln and the others, but if 
asked, “What of Mrs. Arnold... was 
there a Mrs. Arnold, and what did 
she do—just what weight did she make 
in his balance of life’’ What would we 
say? If we were asked about Mrs. 
Lincoln; Mrs. Burr, or any of the others, 
what would we do? In most cases ad- 
mit our own ignorance. In this book 
Bradford tells us those things we should 
know of the women of history, perhaps 
in the same way as THE WOMEN OF 
THE CAESARS. One should certainly 
have this book and keep it as a refer- 
ence book, companion to the books in 
your libraries of the lives of the HUS- 
BANDS OF THESE NOBLE WOMEN! 
WIVES. Gamaliel Bradford. Harper 
and Brother. $3.50. 
. 7 . 
DEMOCRACY 
UCH a book &as Albert Leon Guerard 
writes in BEYOND HATRED is a 
hard one to review. Hard because one 
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does not like to be prejudiced when he 
reads it by his own views. If you hap- 
pen to be a socialist you will like the 
book tremendously! Yet in it is to be 
found abstract comparisons, abstract 
facts and an ideal philosophy. One of 
the chapters which particularily inter- 
ested the writer was the one of lang- 
guages, The Battle Line on Languages. 
If this does not strike you, the one on 
H. G. Wells, perhaps will. It is a safe 
venture to say there will be something 
sustaining to the reader after he has 
closed the book. 

BEYOND HATRED. Albert Leon 

Guerard. Charles Scribner's Son. $3.00. 

> ” a 


HISTORY 


E HAVE on our desk a yellow book, 

not artistically a masterpiece but 
within its pages we find facts, behind the 
personal “I’’ which personally we do not 
like. Yet after going into the chapters 
the story teller is entirely forgotten. The 
accounts move along rapidly and should 
be good reading for the person in search 
of “Wild West facts!” E. A. Brinin- 
stool we are informed is a man who 
knows of what he is speaking. 


A TROOPER WITH CUSTER. A. E. 
Brininstool. The Hunter-Trader-Trap- 
per Co. $2.00. 


* * * 


A GREAT PAGAN 


NLIKE Ford Madox Ford’s 
biography of Conrad is ANA- 
TOLE FRANCE HIMSELF, writ- 
ten by his secretary who, let it be known 
had some ability in the literary field 
himself. Not once are you aware of 
the “writer” so engrossed do you be- 
come in the affairs of France. He be- 
comes not the tiresome old man we 
have been taught to believe he was in 
his latter day, but we find out a 
rather “lively old dog.” That the book 
facinates and compels its reader is no 
denying. It has within its pages just 
those things which keeps Mrs. Grundy 
up nights. Love with Anatole France 
was like gold drops from the river of 
life and he had much gold in the value 
of this coin. Perhaps you will not love 
him so much after reading this, especi- 
ally if you are of the Puritan type of 
mind. But he will be irresistable in 
his pranks, in his love affairs, in his 
egoism—and behind all this strange 
wild life of the Pagan, runs interesting 
bits on Joan of Arc; Napoleon—views 
of music and art; clever comparisons 
of values; erratic displays of temper 
with his wife and also his servant 
Josephine. His imaginative mind did 
not always work for print. It was 
many times a means to an end for his 
own personal desire. We have our own 
ideas of morals—but we do admire the 
darling in which M. Brousson pictured 
the intimate (the life without the cloak 
which met the public) yes, even salacious 
acts of this great Pagan artist. 
ANATOLE FRANCE HIMSELF 
by Jean Nacques Brusson Lippincott 


$5.00. 








Bolinas Point extends seaward a bit 
farther north—then the Radio Station, 
and beyond lies Drake’s Bay. 

The Bolinas hike is one of the note- 
worthy trail trips in Marin County, 
the one-way distance from Mill Valley 
via the Lone Tree Trail and Willow 
Camp being 13 miles; from Fairfax to 
Bolinas the trail is four miles longer. 
This mileage need not be a bugaboo, 
however! Bolinas-bound mortals may 
not depend on their feet entirely, for an 
automobile stage transports passengers 
from the Sausalito terminal several 
times daily. 

Stinson Beach and its resorts are also 
served by the Bolinas automobile stage. 
This popular beach embraces Willow 
Camp, Dipsea Lodge, Algar’s, Sea 
Downs, Fern Court, Airey’s, Richard- 
son Camp, etc., all of which offer a 
pleasing variety of diversion. To visit 
Stinson Beach without a dip into the 
surf any day in the year would label 
one a bit of a “piker” in these all-sport 
days! You may swim or you may row 
to your heart’s content—you may hike 
here and there, or you may dance all 
evening! Holidays are happy events at 
Stinson Beach. 

And the bon-fires at night along the 
beach sands, when white driftwood 
lends a lovely bluish light to the flames 
—when “weenies” and potatoes, with 
toasted marshmallows on sticks for des- 
sert, make one forget he ever had 
dinner! Have you ever heard the ryth- 
mic strumming of a ukelele drowned 
in the rushing whisper of foam, all that 
is left of a breaker that rushes landward 
from across the sea only to die? Do 
you know the fragrance of wood smoke 
along a beach at night? Have you 
tramped ankle-deep along the sands of 
a curving shoreline and helped gather 
dry driftwood for a bon-fire that was 
to dim even the stars? Have you sat 
in a circle of song around the glowing 
logs, watching the sparks flying high be- 
fore winking out, your face almost 
toasted, and queer shadows dancing as 
weird performance and_gesticulating 
about goodness knows what behind your 
back until you were almost afraid to 
look? If you have lived none of these 
things, then you do not really know 
Marin—you who profess to be hikers! 

The Dipsea Indians long ago knew 
these things—all but the “weenies” and 
the marshmallows on sticks, of course— 
and I believe, too, that tom-toms pre- 
ceded the ukelele of today! But in 
all other things the Red Man had in- 
finite wisdom, and these primal things 
he knew and loved. 

Every year in the month of May a 
great clan of runners gather in Mill 








Trail Ends 
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Valley—the speedy ones, the long-wind- 
ed ones—the sturdy ones, and the lean 
—for one May day is set aside each 
year for the famous endurance classic— 
the cross-country foot race, a breath- 
less marathon from the heart of Mill 
Valley up over the Lone Tree Trail, 
over ridges, down canyons, over the 
Hog’s Back, down the Devil’s Slide 
(nor are these appellations misnomers, 
by any means!), on and on, running, 
sweating, hard-breathing racing, one 
man against two score breathing hard 
at his heels, over the ancient Dipsea 
Trail, down—down, across Steep Ra- 
vine to the final lap of the trail-road 
that runs, a spent and breathless thing, 
down into the very sea itself. Eight 
miles of running—eight miles of strain- 
ing toward a goal—eight miles of en- 
durance—the Dipsea Race! Run a mile 
of it some day—multiply that by eight, 
add a few gulches and ridges, mix well 
with a bundle of tortured muscles, and 
you will appreciate this annual classic 
of the trails! All honor to the runners! 

But you who essay the trails more 
leisurely the other 364 days in the year 
may reach Stinson Beach via the Pipe 
Line Trail from Mill Valley, thence 
along the Alpine Trail just below 
Rattlesnake Camp to the old stage road 
which leads direct to the beach. This 
route is two miles longer than the Dip- 
sea Trail—but what are two miles, 
more or less, with Marin scenery flaring 
all about in a riotous profusior. ? 

Now that we have run down the most 
important trails that lead to tide levels, 
let us elevate ourselves a bit in this land 
of sea—and sky-scapes! Let us climb 
the tantalizing slopes of Bolinas Ridge 
—that long line of hills overlooking Bo- 
linas Bay and attaining a sudden alti- 
tude of 1500 feet, extending northward 
to the Bay of Tomales. Threads of 
Spanish history are interwoven closely 
in the colorful fabric of this magnificent 
region, but that is another story, again 
—a tale of vaqueros—of ranchos, of 
fighting cocks and hard riding over 
moonlit hills! 

You have been shown the way to 
the Rock Springs Trail. Follow on to 
the Ridgecrest Road to Ridgecrest it- 
self, descend the Bolinas Grade to the 
Lagoon; or, leave the ridge road half- 
way and follow the Stinson Gulch trail 
to the beach and the beginning of trails 
and things! This is a 9-mile hike from 
Mill Valley. (Rome could have had 
nothing on Mill Valley when it comes 
to roads and trails—ask any hiker!) 
The round-trip walk from Mill Valley 
to Fairfax by way of West Point, 
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Ridgecrest, and the placid beauty of 
Alpine Dam is 19 scenic miles! 

Let us next consider the lakes of 
Marin, now that we have turned our 
faces away from the sea wind and our 
backs to the curved beach line. Phoenix 
Lake lies in the lovely Ross Valley be- 
low the northeastern slopes of Mt. 
Tamalpais and is in close proximity to 
Lake Lagunitas. By far the shortest 
and easi-st way is to entrain to Ross or 
Fairfax. If Ross be your destination, 
march westward from that point to the 
gate of the Marin Water District re- 
serve, following the road to starboard 
over a bridge! ‘This road leads direct 
to Phoenix Lake—a walk of only one 
and one-half miles, a mere stroll! To 
reach Lake Lagunitas from Phoenix 
Lake it is necessary to cross a ridge of 
hills from the Fish Gulch Road along 
the northern shore of Pheonix—a three 
and a half mile walk. Tamalpais looks 
at herself from dawn until dusk in the 
cool, wet mirror of Lake Lagunitas—the 
Mountain towers 1800 feet over this 
lovely lake’ of emerald shadows. 

F YOU entrain to Fairfax, you 

should walk in a southerly direction 
from there via Portuguese Canyon to 
Lake Lagunitas, continuing on to Phoe- 
nix, and thence to Ross—the same trip 
as above, only reversed, and some six 
and one-half miles longer—a mere 
trifle! 

The Fairfax region offers many a de- 
lightful walking trip—Alpine Lake and 
Cataract Gulch, Laurel Dell, Lilly 
Lake, etc. With its cataracts and wa- 
terfalls, Cataract Gulch is the scene of 
torrential but beautiful overflow in the 
Winter. This hike may start from Mill 
Valley by way of Rock Spring Trail, 
through the Gulch via Alpine Lake to 
Fairfax, a total distance of 17 miles. 
It is Alpine Lake which impounds the 
water storage supply of the Marin Mu- 
nicipal Water District, its capacity. be- 
ing some 7,500,000,000 gallons. The 
dam is but seven miles distant from the 
town of Fairfax, and a very scenic spot. 

And who has not heard of the sheer 
loveliness of Little Carson Falls, and 
resolved to seek out this delightful spot? 
Search out this tuneful gem on your 
rambles some day; you'll be glad, indeed! 
First entrain to Fairfax, walking from 
there over the new Fairfax grade to Big 
Meadow—then on to Little Carson 
Falls via the Azalea Spring Trail. This 
area is another favorite hob-nobbing 
place for the thrifty army of redwoods, 
a fact which insures great beauty ahead. 

And so the trails of Marin wind on 
and on—crossing and re-crossing them- 
selves innumerable times, and many of 
them running away over the hills and 
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down to lagoons, independent and by 
themselves, each one with its scenic 
treasure at the end, luring one on with 
a never-ending charm that comes with 
surprise. The air is sweet and good, 
and the trails are easy. Those who 
gradually broaden the scope of their 
wanderings know how utterly lovely are 
the vistas from Loma Alta looking out 
over the tree-lined Paper Mill Creek 
almost 1800 feet below. Pine Moun- 
tain, too, has its own way of drawing 
hikers toward its friendly slopes. San 
Geronimo intrigues, as does Tocaloma 
-——and the way lies endless as to attrac- 
tion and genuine joy for all who walk. 
We could go on indefinitely, nor would 
there be temptation to turn back, but 
suns have a way of slipping into the 
briny horizon with an amazing speed, 
and we will leave the hinterland trails 
for the longer days of some fragrant 
June! 

A word about the various hiking and 
conservation clubs: there are a number 
of notable organizations about the Bay 
all of which are, more or less, nation- 
ally known—the Sierra Club, the Cali- 
fornia Alpine Club, California Camera 
Club, Cross-Country Club, Tamalpais 
Conservation Club—all with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, and the Contra 
Costa Hills Club in Oakland. These 
hiking clubs also aid in keeping the trails 


cleared of underbrush, etc., in various 
ways, most notable in this latter work 
being the Tamalpais Conservation Club 
which, although it does not act as host 
to hiking groups, nevertheless, its indi- 
vidual members are all hikers and those 
interested in Traildom and its welfare. 
The Tamalpais Conservation Club has 
done splendid work in conserving the 
worthwhile shrubs and beauty spots in 
the Tamalpais country, cutting any un- 
derbrush, keeping law and order a domi- 
nant factor along the trails, and doing 
inestimable good in various ways. 

And who among hikers does not know 
and love genial “Dad” O’Rourke of the 
Tamalpais Conservation Club, and hap- 
piest of all trail veterans—he who sel- 
dom misses a week-end along some Ma- 
rin trail, and yet, who lives in the 
“crowded canyon of a city’—in San 
Francisco, “because,” as he whimsic- 
ally puts it, “it leaves Marin as a place 
to go to,”—truly a novel viewpoint, but 
a good one, at that! 

Hikers who enjoy the pleasure of 
tramping this beautiful recreation coun- 
try are urged to observe every precau- 
tion against fire. The toll from pre- 
ventable fires has been enormous, and 
further destruction of the forest and 
brush-cover of California’s mountains 
would mean an irreparable loss to State 
and Nation, and will result in restric- 
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tion on hikers which will be disastrous 
to full enjoyment of the open country. 


Conservation of Shrubs 


A ND LAST, but not least, may 
we add a plea for the Toyon—the 
beautiful Red Berry of these western 
hills? Of a fast vanishing race of plants, 
the Toyon is in danger of utter extinc- 
tion unless some protective measure is 
soon enacted for the sake of preserving 
its flaming Autumn beauty for the en- 
joyment of the hills. To see the richly 
laden branches of the Toyon as the end 
of the year approaches means a temp- 
tation to pick them, but Christmas may 
still be Christmas even without the arm- 
fuls of the Toyon annually broken and 
carried away from the hills who must 
surely mourn their going. Let us have 
a heart—for plants as well as animals 
—let us admire the Toyon with a true 
appreciation of its great beauty and its 
right to live on the western hills, for 
that is why the great Gardener planted 
it here and there, but let us not pluck 
and destroy—and then forget. You who 
hike, consider it your duty to guard and 
protect the friendly Red Berry (Toyon) 
of the California hills, else its beauty 
disappear from the Autumn hills, and 
walking become desolated of one of its 
greatest beauties. 





— 





blind man through the still soft air the 
tinkle of the green glass bracelets. 

At something after midnight the doc- 
tor came down stairs. He was the dean 
of Peninsula doctors, and he had taken 
Tommy Manners and Peggy Dono- 
van through measels and whooping 
cough and presided over the mending 
of his leg. Now, finding Peggy waiting 
in the hall with old Mrs. Kimberly, he 
halted and looked down at them from 
the lowest step. Peggy had taken calm 
and competent charge of Los Robles 
as soon as the red-headed stable man 
had come tumbling into the house, in- 
coherent with fright, to report that Mr. 
Tommy had saddled the wild black 
horse and ridden off alone in the dark. 
She had sent immediately for the dow- 
ager, and when Lord Roylemore had 
found his friend and brought him home, 
she had sent for the old doctor. 

Old Mrs. Kimberly’s eyes and nose 
were red but Peggy had not cried at 


all. “Well?” she looked up at him, 
speaking quickly and clearly. “Is he 
conscious ?”” 


“Yes; he’s conscious, now, clear as 
a bell. But he’s in a lot of pain. I 


told him he could see his wife but he 
said—” he cleared his throat and went 








It Matters Not 
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on huskily, without looking at her— 
“he said he wanted you, Peggy!” 

“Yes,” said Peggy, quietly. She 
stepped past him and went up the long 
stairway, swiftly, easily, smoothly. Tom- 
my wanted her; her,—not the little Fra 
Angelico figure out of a fresco. The 
scraps of verse broke shimmering into 
richly colored fragments in her mind, 
like a kaleidescope. It didn’t matter how 
strait the gate had been . . and she 
hadn’t folded her hands, but she’d been 
as serene as she could be, and now her 
own was coming to her. At last, Tommy 
saw. Just before his eyes were closed 
forever, the scales had fallen from them. 

As she passed Evelyn’s door a little fig- 
ure darted out to clutch at her, to fall 
theatrically at her feet. “Oh, Peggy, 
Peggy, it wasn’t my fault. Say it wasn’t 
my fault! But I can’t see him! Don’t 
make me see him!” 

Old Mrs. Kimberly had come puffing 
up the stairs after Peggy, and she 
plucked young Mrs. Manners away, 
jerking her rudely to her feet. “You 
keep your greedy little paws off Peg! 
No, you needn’t see him. You can’t 


see him! He doesn’t want you—he 
wants her!” 

Peggy went softly and steadily into 
the still room with the ominous odors 
and the nurse rose at sight of her and 
went away. Peggy stood still for an 
instant, looking down at the swathed 
figure and the sightless eyes but the 
grief and horror in her face were over- 
laid by radiance. This was the day of 
all days in her life; it was the wedding 
day she would never have; it was all 
the birthdays in the world compressed 
into fleet and shining hours; it was the 
day of resurrection; utterly, glorious, it 
restored the years that the locusts had 
eaten. 

“Puggy?” It was a ragged whisper. 

“Yes, Tommy! Yes, dear . . my 
dear... my dear...” She bent over 
him, enveloping him, her arms about 
him, gathering him to her so that he 
rested against her breast, yet so lightly, 
so surely, there was no added pang for 
the crushed and battered body. 

“Puggy, dear . . you know I’m— 
going?” 

“Yes, dearest, but—” 

“It matters not!” The ghost of the 
old gallant grin. “It wasn’t really liv- 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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(Continued from Page 93) 

ing, in the dark. I can go—gladly—if 
only—” speech was slow and difficult. 

“If only?—” she prompted him, her 
lips against his ear. 

“If only you—good old Puggy—dear 
old Puggy—” 

“Yes, Tommy! Yes, dearest—Until 
the day breaks and the shadows flee 






“If you can tell me—for I'd be- 
lieve you, always—that I needn’t— 
blame her! That I can go, believing— 
and trusting—” 

She relinquished her hold on him so 
gently, so imperceptibly that he was 
aware of her withdrawal only by the 
faint rustle of garments. “Puggy? 
Puggy!” 

“(It doesn’t matter about my face,” 


she told herself. ““There’s only my voice 
to watch.””) She went over to the open 
window and leaned out for an instant. 
It was a starless, moonless night, as 
dark and as soft as black velvet. “You 
mean, you can—go—gladly, if you can 
believe that Evelyn is true to you?” 
“Yes. If you'll tell me—you—” 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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The Immortals 
The Hags (echoing)—A truce. A (Continued from Page 76) Second Hag—There’s neither! 
truce! (They chuckle foully.) 
Kastchei—Ye foul fiends. Have done! After an interval the figures of First Hag—Without evil. 
... I'll dance, then! the two hags are seen moving about Send Hee~Hlew can then be 


(The hags shriek with delight and 
applaud.) 
Prince Ivan and the Hags (clapping 
their hands)—Fa lal la la! Fa la la la! 
(Kastchei begins the dance. The 
orchestra takes up the tune. Kast- 
chei dances and the hags whirl 
about in glee, beating time. Ivan 
and the hags begin to toss the egg 
from one to the other. The music 
grows more and more furious. Sud- 
denly Prince Ivan sends the egg 
high aloft, misses it and it falls to 
the ground with a crash, followed 
by complete darkness.. Thunder 
crashes, a wind shrieks, gradually 
dying down. 


in the half dimness. 
First Hag—Sister, art there? 
Second Hag—Aye. 
(The light gradually goes up to 
the point it was at the opening of 
the act, revealing the stage empty 
save for the two hags. They light 
tapers in the fire-place and peer 
all about the place, searching.) 
First Hag—Kastchei is vanished. 
Second Hag—And Prince Ivan Tsar- 
evitch, too. 
First Hag—Darkness and light. 
Second Hag—Morning and night. 
First Hag—Where there’s one— 
Second Hag—There’s tother! 
First Hag—Where’s there’s but one. 


good. 
(The song of the Fire-bird is 
heard. The hags rush to the door, 
unbolt it and fling it wide. The 
Fire-bird’s blinding light fills the 
doorway. They draw back to the 
center of the stage shielding their 
eyes. ) 
First Hag (pointing to the door)— 
Beauty still lives. 
Second Hag—Beauty always lives! 
(The light and the song fades.) 
First Hag—And by the same token. 
Both Hags (pointing to each other 
and chuckling )—Ugliness! 


(Curtain. ) 
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Ambassadors of Happiness 


(Continued from Page 79) 


that the world had robbed him of, was 
there. She stood beside him, smiling 
down into the water. Her lips moved 
in the reflection and he heard her tell 
him to come with her and see the world- 
ly Sylvia. 

In the next instant they flew through 
space and found themselves in a bed- 
room. From the lavender bows, be-rib- 
boned pillows, the rouge and perfumed 
negligees, Howard well knew it was 
Sylvia’s room they had come to and 
there on the bed she lay, asleep, her face 
careworn; as old in comparison as the 
man on the bench had been. Beside him 
stood the wonderful Sylvia smi.ing pit- 
ifully down upon the sleeping Sylvia. 


“How can this be?” Howard asked 
perplexed. 


“The same as you. Your physical 
self, the one you have created yourself 
is still sleeping on the bench in Costa 
Rica. This is San Francisco. Only upon 
awakening will I be called back into 
that hideous prison and as long as sel- 
fishness guards I shall never be able to 
escape. You, you have found yourself. 
You can win thébattle. You need never 
be imprisoned again, you have learned 
and it is for you to free me.” 


For a moment they stood and then a 
great temptation came over him as if 
he were possessed with the devil. He 
stooped over and kissed the sleeping Syl- 
via. Instantly she opened her eyes. The 
Sylvia beside him seemed to fade away 
and the Sylvia who had been asleep 
rubbed her eyes again and then as if 
startled sprang out of bed, crying, 
“Howard, Howard, where are you?” 


HERE was another quick flight 

through space but this time alone. 
Howard reached the garden and outside 
he saw the figure Sylvia had pointed 
out to him as self created. As he was 
now, was the true creation of man, the 
wreck outside was what he had created 
as a cloak to cover the real creation. 
He now had power to command the 
figure outside his slave by knowing only 
what power he had himself. The next 
moment he passed out of the gate, then 
there was something happened which he 
could not explain and he found himself 
sitting on the bench. All about him 
seemed to be beauty and peace. It was 
not confined to the walls of the garden. 
He turned to the hotel. deLanda met 
him in the big room. His small brown 
eyes seemed strangely alive. For a mo- 
ment he regarded Brenon and then 
smiled as he patted him kindly on the 
shoulder, “You’ve had the fight? You 
win?” 

Two weeks later, in an office on Mar- 
ket Street, Sylvia and Howard met. It 
wasn’t one of those spontaneous em- 
embraces that everyone had seen them 
exploit. The gray-haired lawyer 
scratched his head at their stories. 

“There was such a rumbling within 
me; such a fight with memories I can’t 
explain it, but there was a fight and it 
seemed as though the better of Howard 
visited me and the better within me was 
trying to go with him.” 

Howard tightened his arm a bit about 
her and then looked into her eyes. ‘““We 
must keep our thoughts right, we must 
find something to worship _ besides 
tongues, then our happiness will be as- 
sured. It isn’t what you think you are, 
that. you are but what you think, you 
are! 
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It Matters Not 


(Continued from Page 94) 


Then she heard her voice, warm with 
comfort, steady with conviction, telling 
him that the little Fra Angelico was 
steel-true, that there had been nothing 
—nothing—until the scene he’d over- 
heard in the summer house. “It was I 
who discovered that he cared and I 
warned him, and he was going away. 
You know that. And in a little while 
—it would have been as if she’d never 
seen him!” 

“I can—believe—that ?” 

“You can believe that!” There was 
a long, quivering sigh; the battered body 
relaxed. The nurse came in and gave 
him a stimulant and took his pulse and 
went out again. 


“It’s all right, now, Puggy. You've 
—made it—all right. Good old Puggy 

. used to wonder how I could... 
live without you . . . now I couldn’t 
... decently . . . die without you.” An- 
other silence; then—‘Everything’s in 
order... my will...” A frown which 
was not all pain. “Puggy, after I’m 
gone... will they . . . do you think—” 

“After you are—gone—dead, it will 
be natural, I think, for them to turn 
to each other.” 

“Then you’ll—stand by her—against 
—old Kimberly and all the others— 
head-hunters You can do more—” 

She rose suddenly and stood looking 
down on him, and her plain face was 
lighted and glowing. “Of course, Tom- 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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my. But you’re the one who can do 
most for her—for them.” 

“T?—When I'll be—” 

“Now. Before.” There was exalta- 
tion in setting him one more task: 
in pointing the way once more. ““There’s 
one thing you can do which will make 
the way smooth for them. Tommy, pro- 
vide for Royle in your will. He’s pen- 
niless; you know his pride. He saved 
your life in Switzerland; he followed 
and brought you home tonight, and he’s 
nearly mad with grief and remorse.” 
She heard his teeth grind together, and 
saw him painfully turning his bandaged 
head away from her, but she went stead- 
ily on. “Show your confidence in him 
—and her. Tommy, you're taking it all 
in the biggest, finest way—Don’t miss 
this last gate!” 

Presently, in the ragged whisper— 
“Tt’s pretty strait, Puggy!” 

“Yes. But you'll go through, Tommy. 
You’ll march through!” She knelt be- 
side the bed and rested her cheek on a 
bandaged hand. 

Again the ghost of the gallant old 
grin. “Same old stuff, Puggy! ‘You 
tell me when I ought to do things, and 
I'll do ’em’.” 

As Peggy went swiftly down the hall 
she glanced into Evelyn’s room. Little 
Mrs. Manners, flung face downward 
upon the bed, was sleeping exhaustedly, 
like a child worn out after a tantrum 
of tears, old Mrs. Kimberly keeping 
grim guard. The library door stood 
open and she saw Lord Roylemore, his 
head in his hands. He lifted haggard 
eyes to her and she threw him a smile, 
friendly and understanding. In the 
great entrance hall Jimmie Donovan 
was snoring uneasily on a couch and 
she paused to throw a wrap over him. 
The lean faced housekeeper, dim-eyed 
with weeping, started up in terror z. 
the sight of her. 

“There’s no change,” the girl reas- 
sured her. She went on to an open 
window and sat solidly down on the 
floor before it, resting her arms on the 
sill. The thick blackness was begin- 
ning to give way: she could make out 
the form of the red-headed stable man, 
huddled on the steps. 

She was very tired, and very peace- 
ful, and it was good to be alone and to 
rest. She had come so far from the 
mood of an hour ago that the memory 
of it was like looking down on a shal- 
low, sun flushed valley from the austere 
height of a mountain peak. Of all be- 
neath that silent roof it had been 
granted to her alone to be of service 
to him, to set him on his way. 

She wondered how her father, how 
Evelyn could sleep, and then she slept 
herself, sweetly and dreamlessly, for 
half an hour. The housekeeper woke 
her when she called to the stable boy. 
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“No,—no change,” said the woman. 
“But you’re to meet the first train from 
the city, Jerry. Mr. Tommy — Mr. 
Tommy—” she stopped, choking. 

“Oh, what?” Peggy held her breath. 

“He had me telephone his lawyer. 
Some change in his will. With his last 
blessed breath—thinking of others— 
God love him!” She flung her fine white 
apron over her head and rocked her 
body to and fro, kneeling in an ecstasy 
of grief. 

Peggy leaned far out on the window 
sill. The lawn, wet and gleaming, 
showed faintly green before her, and the 
silence pulsed and thrilled with waken- 
ing life. She would go up to Tommy 
again, and stay with him to the last, 
unless he wanted Evelyn. If he wanted 
Evelyn, she would bring her to him. 
It mattered not. After all the long 
years, soon, now, he would see! From 
a dark oak, through the moist sweet- 
ness of the early air, the first bird song 
of the day rang out, full of promise 
and prophecy, and across the quiet fields 
where they had played together the 
morning was coming. 





HOW COULD THEY? 





At the bottom of a Chinese menu we 
saw, “No service less than 10c.” One of 
the 72 items listed could be obtained 
for 10 cents—but none for less. 
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characters of the days of °49, where they used to shoot a man before breakfast every 
morning, there’s a quaint little restaurant tucked away behind a huge iron fence. Its tiny 
courtyard is bright with flowers, its windows gay with colored prints; on the walls are posters 
by J. Stanley Ferguson, cartoonist with the Bulletin; Patricia of the musical name and aspira- 
tions brings you your soup; Madame Kuno Meyer, who takes your money so graciously, is a 
member of the San Francisco Opera Chorus. She will sometimes sing you a song if you care 


to listen. 

Among the guests you will find many of San Francisco’s famous Bohemians—artists— 
authors—newspaper men. 

But most important of them all is Camille—presiding genius of the kitchen, whose creations 
are symphonies of delight. 

And then there is Beppi, the irrepressible, the metaphysical. But you must come, and see 
and be conquered. He is indescribable. 

If you are searching for an intimate little place just around the corner, you will find it 


here nestling in the shadow of the Hall of Justice, a gay little spot in an otherwise dingy 
but historical alley. Bohemia ever ignores the obvious. 


FZ: A LITTLE alley made famous by Mark Twain, the Vigilantes, and all the romantic 
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You will enjoy RHYMES AND REACTIONS, a monthly page of wit, irony and understanding by 
that master of Western verse, George Sterling. There is the Pan-Pacific page each month conducted 
by Saul Pollock, a serious discussion of a serious question. And The Free Market will amuse 
as well as instruct; rare bits of poetry and splendidly told stories and articles will bring you joy. 














Cast your eye over a few of March features: 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


Is most delightful in IT MATTERS NOT, a story-modern of the West 
today, a mirror of Penninsula life. 





Sara Bard Field, Col. E. S. Wood 


Two world-known poets are to be represented in March Overland. If 
you are not pleased we miss our guess. 





Cristel Hastings 


TRAIL ENDS is her latest bit of prose. It will be refreshing. 


AND 


There will be much else, AMBASSADORS OF HAPPINESS will make 
you wonder; THE IMMORTALS is one by Charles Caldwell Dobie 
which will facinate you. 
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